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Building: America’s Problem for 1947 


(See ‘Business’) 
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This treasure on to you / pass 


It's like bright sunshine in your glass. 





RESERVE 


mileel thd hoy 





BRIGHT RESOLVE-TRY ITS SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 





Start the New Year right—treat yourself to the Sunny 
Morning flavor of Schenley Reserve! Every pleasing sip gives 
a plus ...an extra measure of enjoyment. Good reason why 


Schenley Reserve is America’s favorite! 


\ ; 
A DOE-WAR j 
| QUALITY | 


RESERVE 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLE 





MISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 


Where a rubber kiss makes 
a good impression 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich development in + ubber 


OST things you buy come in 

cartons that have to be printed 
—by the millions. For years, metal 
printing plates were used. To get the 
ink onto boxboard, the metal had to 
crush into the soft board, and so 
weaken it and damage the printing 
plates—and use up a lot of ink. 

Some printers had tried rubber 
printing plates. No good; the rubber 
was either too soft to print or hard- 
ened and cracked after contact with 
Oils and dryers in the ink. Rubber 
plates that were too hard broke or 
chipped while the press was running. 
B.F.Goodrich engineers went to work 


on the problem and finally developed a 
rubber compound that wasn’t harmed 
by ink and would retain just the right 
hardness and strength. 

Printing plates of this B. F.Goodrich 
compound were made and _ tested. 
Necessary impression to print well is 
so light that printers call it a “kiss”. 
With no need to dang into the box- 
board, printing is 6 times faster, use 
of ink 25% less, plates last longer. 

Rubber plates can be made in 
minutes instead of hours, and changes 
are easy; they are major problems with 


metal. And, finally, the rubber plate 


is much lighter and easier to handle 
than metal. 

Everybody benefits with these B. F. 
Goodrich rubber plates— manufac- 
turer, customer, worker. That's typical 
of a thousand cases of B.F.Goodrich 
research which is constantly at work 
to improve products and processes— 
and it is typical, too, of American in- 
dustry, constantly at work to improve © 
values to everyone. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodrich 
satieerethinmnmnyyg lO 








Maddist Lamp 


the Wrong Wag 


Not all motorized machines work better just because electron 
tubes are added to the motor control circuit. Despite the amaz- 
ing things these modern Aladdin’s lamps can do, if they are to 
be correctly and successfully applied, they must be engineered 
into place ... into their proper place... by engineers who know 
not only electronics but motor control as well. Electronic motor 
control is still motor control ...and you can measure the suc- 
cess of such electronic control equipment by the experience that 


produced it. 


That is why Cutler-Hammer electronic motor control has been 
so extraordinarily successful. Ever the leaders in motor control, 
the world’s largest builders of motor control, as early as 1916 
Cutler-Hammer engineers worked out some of the basic electronic 
control circuits and the original designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial tubes. Such is the experience of the build- 
ers of control which proved itself again and again during the war 
when results and records alone resulted in re-orders. To be sure 
you don’t rub Aladdin’s lamp the wrong way, insist on Cutler- 
Hammer engineered electronic motor control. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


CUTL ER ARAL 
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Report on Civilians 
After reading “Report on the Army” [by 


Harold Isaacs| in the Dec, 23, 1946, issue of 


your magazine, I cannot understand why I 
am not back at college at the moment, lean- 
ing back in a swivel-chair and wondering 


Why we even have an Army. 

I admit that in our present Army there is 
a varying degree of “lack of mission.” I 
assure you, however, that even a much more 
alert and competent Information and Educa- 


tion Office would be unable to supply that 
really important incentive for our present 


GI’s—namely, the knowledge that their task 


is acknowledged by those that are now, or 


always have been, civilians. As long as $ol- x 


diers hide their uniforms in their off-duty 
hours just to be treated normally, their best 
I & E officer is not going to be able to im- 


pregnate them with a “sense of mission.” 
Cri, WoLFGANG HayuM 


Baltimore, Md. 


-@ I wish to express my thanks to you for the 


nicest Christmas present . . . received when 
I picked up your Dec. 23 issue of NEWSWEEK 

. and saw the face of my brother staring 
right at me. I read 
the article connected 
with the cover [Re- 
port on the Army] 
and wish to say that 
it was, to the last de- 
tail, the most truth- 
ful piece of news 
I’ve read about the 
Army of today. 

Sgt. Harold M. Newsweek—O. C. Sweet 
Jones has a Purple ' Harold M. Jones 
Heart for D-Day and 
a Bronze Star for Aachen, also shrapnel in 
his spine, the remains of trench feet, and a 
5-inch scar from his ear to his neck and ten 
knife wounds in his back. 





~ Mrs. Lynn RascENTO 
Westville, N. J. 


@ He knows what he is talking about, which 
is something you seldom get in newspapers 
and magazines. I recently reenlisted myself. 
Isaacs explains the real reasons for my actions 
better than I understood them myself. 

Articles like this one make me think that 
maybe I’m wrong in not believing anything 
I read. 


Sct. ARTHUR McGILL 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


@ It sounds like Special Projects Editor 
Harold Isaacs has had quite a bit of ex- 
perience with the GI point of view. If I may 
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me ; | According to the latest count, two hundred 
— and forty oil refiners in the United States use Ethyl 
t110Ns a 


brand of antiknock compound to improve their best 


Fah gasoline. 


thing 


_ ; |“ | | \ | So/¢| is one right answer, but if you guessed 14,000 or 
| ea 240,000, you aren’t wrong 





q ; --- because the oil refining companies that are 
| ii licensed by the Ethyl Corporation to add its anti- 


2 knock compound to their gasoline sell the finished 
it product through many thousands of jobbers and 
|. fo a A | dealers. These distributors in turn display the Ethyl 
ay a a. trademark on pumps that contain good gasoline plus 


this famous antiknock fluid that increases power and 
performance. 
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simplify San 


: M1 KANDA DIVISION, 319 FOURTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 10, NY, 




















Some of today’s higher costs 
can’t be avoided, but you can sharply reduce 


your controllable costs by simplifying systems 


and procedures throughout your organization. 


EXAMPLE: One wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock contro] system that: 


{ Enables two girls to do clerical work that formerly 
require Sik dee . 


2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory con- 
trol, to speed turnover and reduce his merchandise 
investment by thousands of dollars. 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of guick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 


ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business YON BEN, ang Shella 
OSS ws —— 


siniplitieg symm Gan pay You catra savings by 


reducing these controllable costs. Let’s talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH-A- 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 


HE FIRST NAM 
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be permitted to say so, he has portrayed the @ 
soldier’s point of view excellently in the 


recent article “Report on the Army,” 
As one who (for the present) looks at the § 


rest of the world as “the outside,” let me 
congratulate NEWSWEEK on once more scor- = 


ing a timely scoop. 
Cet, Hal NELSON 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


@ You should talk to some of our reenlisted 3 
Congressional Medal of Honor winners and ,; 


tell them they can’t think for themselves... | 
You might be picking yourself off the side- 


walk. 








S/ScrT. Jack A. CORKRAN 


Fulton, N, Y, 












@ I have until recently been in a position to 
know something of the things you write 


about, and I'm impressed by the over-all 
accuracy of your article. 
Capt. RoBert C. HEMPEL 


Arlington, Va. 










@ There are many capable men who would 
have preferred to remain in the Army had 
they been given a chance to use their ability. 

The Army today is a cesspool of petty 
politics and “know who” counts for more 
than “know how.” 













Sam ZIMMERMAN 
New York City 
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Burr 


Please accept our thanks and appreciation 


for your discerning comment: “From here 
on, history is sold down the river to his- 
trionics,” in your review of “Magnificent , 


Doll” (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1946), 


We consider this motion picture to be 
both a misrepresentation of facts and a pur- 


veyor of fiction. To us, it appears to be one 
more attempt to discredit a really great 
American: Vice President Aaron Burr. One 
of our purposes is to counteract the abuse 


Whi as Dee» heaped noon dim and wane 
fis memory during the past 150 years, 
S. E. Burr Jr. 


Executive Director 
The Aaron Burr Association 


Washington, D.C. 


Turtle Bay and Xanadu 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan a stately 
pleasure-dame decree”: 


‘This, by way ab cartietent, is one reaction 


CREWE QWUCCW WCE WG 


, AAA ee, ZF BE, LL LE. (QE 


that the brawling. zat that it 


w developing certain distracting, even sopl 


omoric tastes. 

In the headlong haste with which the site 
commission snapped up the double-edged 
offer of Mr. Rockefeller is shown the need 


for some parental hand strong enough 10 


keep Junior's mind on his knitting and to re- 


strain him from wasting his allowance on 
geegaws. The whole impasse, so glibly re- 
solved after a two-year wrangle, is reminis- 


cent of childhood struggles of conscience in 
which homework loses out to the swim 


ming hole. 
Though it is to be hoped that this “glimpse 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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that wes not covered. 


Employers Mutuals write: 
Public Liability . . . Automoatile . . . Plate Glass . .. Burglary .. Wark 
men’s Compensation .. . Fidelity Bonds... Group Health, Accident, 
Hospitalization ... and other casualty insurance... Fire... Tornado 
.. Extended Coverage . .. Inland Marine . . .and allied linesofinsur- 
ance. All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


35 Premium 


_ WOULD HAVE SAVED THIS 


Ask for This E-M Risk Analysis Now 


Employers Mutuals combine in one 
comprehensive policy the several 
forms of public liability protection 
needed by manufacturing, mercantile, 
and contracting firms—protection 
against claims arising from all the 
usual and all the unusual chances of 


loss through bodily injury and dam- 
age to property of others. 


Only after a survey of the hazards 
can the proper form of this compre- 


hensive policy berecommended. Then, 


under their plan of optional coverage, 
Employers Mutuals tailor the policy 


to provide thespecific coverage needed, 


Through long years of experience as 
one of the largest carriers of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, Em- 
ployers Mutuals give you these ad- 
vantages; outstanding ability in ana- 


dyzing hndustetad and commercial in- 


surance requirements; unusual care 
in writing, policies to provide full 
protection; leadership in Safety En- 
gineering services that reduce acci- 


dent frequency. 


Ask the Employers Mutuals man to 
make a Survey and Risk Analysis of 


HEARERS MLW WEES BE SESS, 


— ee = eee cog: 


emireowrenrs 


ESTABLISHED TP 0 


comranr 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


MPLOYERS 


MUTUALS 


of WAUSAU 


. MAKE 


iINSUR 


UNDERSTAN 


your public liability requirements, 
This analysis involves no obligation. 
Write for Free Dictionary 


Ask for complete information on Employers 
Mutuals Optional Comprehensive Liability 
Insurance, and “‘A Diction- 


ary of Insurance Terms.” 
Write on your business 
letterhead to: Insurance 


Information Bureau, Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wau- 
sau, Wausau, Wisconsin, 


mas, (000 COC peygy 
FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
$10,000—bodily injury and property 
damage coverage 
$250— medical payments coverage 


45, Sosa 05 $5 5, sons sGninr 


Protects you against all claims up to 
$10,000 arising from one accident, wheth- 
er for bodily injuries liability or damage to 
property of members of the public, guests, 
or household servants. 


2 


he cenegece 


Insurance Information Bureau, 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Send me full information and an application for the new Employers 
Mutuals Personal Liability Policy. 


aNCe 


COMPANY 
DABLE 


ADDRESS. ......----- 
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Sosihdanai locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States 


World Airport * Inland Waterways ° ar se a Center of V, $. Population ° Great Financial Center 


Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing °* Good Labor Relations Record © 2, 500,000 Kilowatts of 
Power * Good Government * Good Living ° Good Services for Tax Dollars, 


wl Many of these businesses have made ‘use, of our staff of trained industrial engineers to 


4\N secure foelual information oboul the mohy economic resources of this orea. On request thle 


research group will make a special detailed study, for your business, of the various fac- 
tors which make Chicago and Northern Illinois such a strategic industrial location. This 


work is carried on without charge, All inquiries are handled confidentially ond promptly, 
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For more informarion, commanicale with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT. 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ikinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS | 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES GOMPANY 
one : , , y 
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HOW EVERY TRUCK-USING BUSINESS 


CAN INCREASE ITS DISTRIBUTION EFFICIENCY 











A NATION-WIDE STUDY of Distribution- Efficiency in all major truck-using industries has 
just been completed by The White Motor Company. The study has extended over the past six 


most critical years in truck history. It has produced a definite System by which any business can 
create. for itself increased distribution efficiency, lowered costs and better service to the public. 


THE CONTINUING CONTROL SYSTEM OF TRUCK MANAGEMENT is White’s name for it, because 
it is based on the three continuing factors which control truck efficiency from the day service 
, 


starts. lI pom bo all oo al lenates om all types of business. 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS, ever since the start of truck transportation, the name White has been 


associated with pioneering leadership. And in White’s opinion, no step it has ever taken in the 
past, to extend the usefulness of trucks to new fields of industry, has been more important than 


the one it is hebihenes now —to help every field of industry avail itself of all that modern truck 
transportation has to offer when it is properly applied, maintained and used. White believes 


that aarhana navar Again will $6 many louoke owners he in more Leshoal position with respect to 


worn-out equipment on hand to make a thorough reappraisal of their transportation require- 


marite if tha light of thats exact needs and lake full advanlace oh fhe hillesed ceevlce and 


lowered cost which properly applied trucks, correctly maintained and driven, can provide. 


THE SYSTEMIS EASY to put into effect. All the necessary material is ready and your local White Repre- 


sentative will be glad to furnish you complete information. We suggest that you phone him today. 


FOR MORE THAN 43 YEARS 
THB GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


THE WHITE MOTOR GQMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


FACTORY AT MONTREAL 


Branches, Distributors and Dealers in all Principal Cities 
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"FINO-1-TIS” 


can happen 
even in YOUR office! 





The permanent preventive and cure is the 
G/W “SAFEGUARD” FILING SYSTEM 


Today in thousands of offices, fren- with directions for installation and 
_ gied filing is a thing of the past. The use. If you need a larger installa- 
\ “SAFEGUARD” System is the tion, or have special problems, your 
} answer. Easy to install, easy to Globe-Wernicke dealer will gladly 
operate—it requires no special give you consultation service with- 
training; anybody can file and find out charge or obligation. 
accurately with less than five min- 
utes explanation. Never again need 
you suffer the expense, embarrass- 
ment or just plain irritation of mis- 
takes in filing, delays in finding 
important papers. 


And to get complete satisfaction 
from your filing system, be’sure to 
see the famous GlobeArt Steel 
Filing Cabinets. They’re precision- 
built for feather-touch operation 
even when filled to capacity. These 

For 1-, 2-, 3-, and 4-drawer letter cabinets are increasingly available. 
size files SAFEGUARD Outfits Place your order now. The Globe- 
come ready-packaged, complete Wernicke Co.,Norwood,Cin.12 ,Ohio 


rc et a 
((]74 | The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
ee, \ “Headquarters for Modern Office En- 
roa , gineering,” Dept. NW-17, Norwood, 
manawa \ \ Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
BOOK ane \ scr send the famous Find-i-tis book 


peer 
wae 





showing the easy way to urate filing. 
Find-i-tis, the . , ” _ . 
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amusing book- _ Name 
let packed with , 
facts for easier Address aie 
filing. Send cou- oy 

. . pon. | City. Zohe State 

2 4 fi | b “We ° k Visible Record Systems 

Nersice yd . ‘ 
9 6) Q Q r 9) 1? Q Office Furniture 


Bookcases 
FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS Stationers’ Supplies 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

of Heaven” may mightily profit those upon 
whom so much of the decision in world af- 
fairs rests, there is also the real danger that 
delegates “weary of the dreary marshes of 
Flushing” may find themselves equally 
weary of the dreary demands of a waiting 
world. 

And at a moment when peoples every- 
where look for certainty that the UN will be 
down to earth scratching out the founda- 
tions of peace with them, it seems unfortu- 
nate that architectural fancy proposes to 
house the brain power of the brave new 
world in the embodiment of an ivory tower. 


. T. LEAMING SMITH Jr. 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


Also from Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, Mr. "1 
Smith: 


And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
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Where’s Timoshenko? 

Just about every question in the world 
is directed your way, and you and your 
staff seem to have the answers to them. 
Therefore, I am emboldened to ask one: 

Can you tell me what happened to Timo- 
shenko? He was a gigantic figure in the 
news—a world: hero—and suddenly we heard 
no more about this stalwart soldier. 


E. STANLEY JOHNSON 
Onawa, Maine 


Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, though now 
in comparative obscurity, is not in disgrace. 
Early in 1945 he was awarded the Order of 
Victory for coordinating the officers of the — 
Second and Third Ukrainian Armies through 
the Balkans toward Budapest and Vienna in he 
the last stages of the war. Later that year he 
was awarded the Order of the Red Banner, a 
common decoration, and the Order of Suvor- 
off, received for high strategic achievements. 
In April of 1946 he was among the marshals 
entertained by Stalin in the Kremlin. At 
present he is believed to be commanding 
one of the military districts in Russia. 








Timoshenko: Still on the party line 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


MMAGINATION GOES RIDING 


TO MAKE CARS MORE COMFORTABLE FOR YOU 


} 
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iT SITS DOWN JUST LIKE YOU! 


This is one of the laziest machines 
in the world. 


All it does is sit! Day after day, it 
“sit-tests” automobile seat cushions 
of different design and construction. 

Our engineers built it to help them 
develop cushions that will feel most 
comfortable to you and give you 
scientifically correct support. Its nine 
wheels “sit down” just about the 
way a person does. With weights and 


counterweights, they can be adjusted 
to sit like men or women—heavy as 
well as light—or even youngsters. 
And each time, the cushion’s “give” 
is recorded on a chart for the 
engineers to study. 

You ride more comfortably in our 
cars today because of this lazy device. 
It helped us design cushions with the 
shape and springiness that have been 
found to be most restful. From it we 


learned what position and construc- 
tion provide the support you need 
for real comfort even on long drives. 


This Sitting Machine is another 
example of how we put creative 
imagination to work to keep our cars 
ahead in improvements and new 
features. 

You'll enjoy practical imagina- 
tion’s latest contributions to comfort . 
when you ride today’s most advanced. . 
cars—the post-war Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Arysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 





Almost everybody knows something 
about welding. For years garage me- 
chanics have repaired automobiles with 
the oxy-acetylene torch. Railroad re- 
pair crews and almost every factory 
maintenance staff have long used weld- 
ing in their work. But today welding 
means something entirely new to alert 
manufacturers who have kept abreast 
of technical progress. Welding .. pro- 
duction welding ...is America’s newest 
and fastest growing method of making 
better products, Huge machine shapes 
and surprisingly small and intricate parts 
alike are now being cut quickly and 
economically from raw stock by oxy- 
acetylene torches. Then modern perfected 
arc welding equipment is combining 
such flame-cut parts or such parts in 
combination with stampings, castings 


Pee 


to eat a 


- or forgings, to produce truly modern, 


stronger, lighter, better looking, less 
costly products. It is a forward step in 
manufacturing technique far too impor- 
tant for any company to ignore. 
Organizations interested in applying 
welding as a production tool can save 
much time and avoid costly mistakes 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


by relying on NCG services and prod- 
ucts. NCG welding experts can counsel 
wisely and without bias on the technical 
aspects of any welding problem... for 
NCG can supply all the equipment (gas 
or electric) any welding process requires, 
In the complete NCG line that spans all 
welding needs are such famous products 
as Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Elec- 
trodes, National Flame Cutting Ma- 
chines, Rego and Torchweld Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Equipment. 
73 NCG plants from coast to coast, 
hundreds of NCG Distributors, and 
more than 700 NCG warehouse stocks 
are ready to serve you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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COVER BOY: This week’s picture of the Before this poor man’s Orson Welles 


riveters is the 8lst O. (for Oscar) C. could fully emerge, the Army crooked a 
Sweet photograph to hit the cover of a finger at him. In no time at all he was a 


national magazine. Sweet, now . 


a member of. our staff, found 
his present professional niche 
after looking into several oth- 
ers, one of which he occupied 
for the U. S. Army. At an early 


age he worked for Walt Disney ° 


as an “in-betweener,” one who 


* Signal Corps photographer, 
* with a penchant for taking pic- 
tures in his off-duty hours. This 
preoccupation with cameras 
has paid off, however. Besides 
his 81 covers, Sweet has sold 
innumerable other photo- 
graphs. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 





does fill-in drawings. He moved into are bringing out a picture book of Alaska, 
the movies in supporting roles and as_ text by Bruce Wilson, photos by Sweet. 
writer, director, cameraman, and even Several cover assignments for NEWSWEEK 
producer of 16-millimeter travel shorts. are coming up. In spare moments, Sweet 











CHARLES F. BOMER 
£. ROLAND HARRIMAN 
T. F. MUELLER 
MALCOLM MUIR 
ROLAND L. REDMOND 
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takes shots of his wife, who can look like 
Lauren Bacall when and if she wants to. 


Gi COMMENT: The reader response to 
Harold Isaacs’s Dec. 23 “Report on the 
Army” has bettered the usually large 
number of letters received on his other 
special reports (see page 2). Incidental- 
ly, at one time last October, when Isaacs 
was gathering material for the piece, he 
found himself giving a lecture to the 
Army Information School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks in Pennsylvania. As an overseas 
reporter, Isaacs knew a thing or two 
about the problems the students were 
going to have-to face. The Army must 
agree, for the AIS has asked him to come 
back, and this he'll do Jan. 24. 


oF 

RUSSIAN ROUNDUP: Among the com- 
mentators to remark first on NEWsWwEEK’s 
comprehensive account of Russian for- 
eign policy last week were NBC’s Tex 
McCrary and Jinx Falkenburg, and 
ABC's Hilmar Baukhage who called it to 
the attention of their millions of listeners 
the morning we hit the stands. Since then 
so much favorable reaction has come in 
from so many places we think the story 
merits a bit of backgrounding. Following 
in the wake of Newsweex’s Christmas 
greetings to its bureaus abroad went a 
500-word cable from Foreign Editor 
Harry Kern which must have put a slight 
damper on our correspondents’ festivities 
atar. But, despite the holiday season, they 
came through magnificently. 

The cable soberly solicited the answers 
to questions such as: ANY INDICATIONS 
WHEN CURRENT ° 
RUSSIAN POLICY 
CHANGE DECIDED 
ON PARTICULARLY 
IN VIEW STALINS 
EXTENDED VACA- 
TION AND FACT HE 
SUMMONED POLIT- , 
BURO TO SOCHI FOR 
CONFERENCE? WHAT CONNECTIONS BE- 
TWEEN CHANGE AND SHOWDOWN CON- 
FERENCE BETWEEN MOLOTOFF AND 
BYRNES LAST MONTH IN NEW YORK? 
These queries pitched a rugged assign- 
ment to bureau chiefs, who had to chase 
down Cabinet ministers, diplomats, and 
other officials during a week of almost 


continual partying. But they delivered. 
THE COVER: Lester Green, the “catcher” 


on this riveting team, told our man 
Sweet that it’s “boom time for riveters.” 
Green worked on the Empire State Build- 
ing and is row helping to erect the steel 
frame for a skyscraper in mid-Manhattan. 
Actually, 1947 will be boom time for all 
construction workmen for, as materials 
become available, a shortage of skilled 
labor will become more apparent. See 
our Business news department (page 58). 
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Capital Straws 


Look for a building-industry cam- 
paign against the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill, or variations of it, matched in vigor 
only by the drive against maintenance of 
rent control. The campaign will renew the 
charge that the bill is “socialized housing” 
and claim that it would delay large-scale 
private. operations . . . Byrnes has prom- 
ised the vacant directorship of the State 
Department Office of Special Political Af- 
fairs to Samuel Reber, political adviser 
during recent peace-treaty negotiations. 
Several high State Department officials 
doubt whether Reber, highly regarded 
as a career Foreign Service officer, has 
the policymaking experience and flexibili- 
ty needed in the office responsible for 
drafting U.S. policy toward the United 
Nations . . . According to present State 
Department plans, San Francisco is to be 
the scene of Allied negotiations on the 
peace treaty with Japan. 


Diplomatic Post for Leahy 


President Truman has asked Secretary 
Byrnes to find an ambassadorial post for 
Admiral Leahy, who is about to retire 
as the White House Chief of Staff. At the 
same time the President cabled General 
Marshall that the China mission now 
seems completed and that, if Marshall 
concurs, he should return home whenever 
he decides that the moment is propitious. 
The two moves, made simultaneously, 
have caused speculation in high Washing- 
ton quarters that Admiral Leahy may re- 
place Prof. Leighton Stuart as ambas- 
sador to China. Admiral Leahy has never 
made a secret of his anti-Communist 
views. Hence, the appointment would be 
tantamount to a vigorous slap at the Chi- 
nese Communists and a strong endorse- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek. However, it is 
possible that Leahy will be appointed to 
the Philippines post when Ambassador 
McNutt retires or to the vacant ambas- 
sadorship in India. Truman would like to 
have General Marshall as his Chief of 
Staff but the general wants to retire to 
private life. 


Bonneville Inquiry 


House Appropriations Committee lead- 
ers want to take a look at the books of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 


Representatives Jones of Ohio and Jen- 
sen of Iowa will demand an audit of the 
agency’s funds when its annual appropri- 
ation comes up, with a view to determin- 
ing whether too much has been charged 
off to flood control and other purposes, 
and too little to power. 


National Notes 


John McCloy, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, early this week was seriously 
considering the offer of the presidency of 
the International Bank. Another possi- 
bility, Daniel W. Bell, Washington bank- 
er and former Treasury Under Secretary, 
was uninterested . . . Retail liquor deal- 
ers expect price cutting to continue for 
the next couple of months. Consumer re- 
sistance to high holiday whisky prices 
brought initial price cuts last week . . . 
Organized labor will lose a strong vote on 
the House Labor Committee. Former 
Chairman Mary Norton of New Jersey 
has decided to retire altogether from the 
committee because of health and because 
“there are just some Republicans I’d 
rather not have to work with” . . . In line 
with the U. S.-British arms standardiza- 
tion program, arrangements are being 
completed for the assignment of groups 
of about 30 AAF members to Royal Air 
Force stations throughout the Empire, 
with similar RAF groups sent to AAF 
bases . . . Economies are expected to cut 
the Navy’s total strength, now about 
500,000 to less than 400,000 during 1947. 


Congressional Streamlining 


Representative Dirksen of Illinois, a 
prime mover in Congressional reorganiza- 
tion, wants to continue the old La Fol- 
lette-Monroney joint committee to iron 
out kinks that are showing up in the 
streamline act. The joint committee was 
able to enact 80% of its recommendations 


‘and Dirksen wants to make it 100%. He’s 


meeting some opposition, however, from 
Representative Monroney, co-author of 
the reorganization act. Monroney points 
out that it would mean setting up another 
special committee, whereas the reor- 
ganization act was designed to cut down 
special committees and channel legisla- 
tion through standing committees. 


Trivia 

When asked about labor legislation, 
nearly every new Republican congress- 
man has a stock reply that begins: “We’re 
not for punitive legislation, but—”. . . 
Newsmen labeled the opening Senate 
row “The Bilbonic plague”. . . Repre- 
sentative Monroney, Oklahoma Demo- 


crat, tells intimates he believes the Demo- 
cratic party will be more efficient as a 
minority group than it was in recent years 
while in power. “The fat’s gone now,” he 
says . . . Mrs. Katharine St. George, 
Republican congresswoman from Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., told reporters she once 
visited a coal mine but didn’t approve of 
such visits because miners believe a 
woman’s presence puts a jinx on the 
mine. Asked whether any accidents oc- 
curred after her visit, she replied: “No, 
but the coal company failed shortly after- 
wards.” 





Trends Abroad 


A Yugoslav delegation is now in 
Prague trying to negotiate a sizable loan 
from Czechoslovakia. The Czechs don’t 
consider Yugoslavia a sound business risk 
but may be forced to grant the loan on 
political grounds . . . Russian theater 
audiences are becoming increasingly 
bored. Because of the recent purge, pro- 
ducers have been afraid to present many 
new offerings. Except for old stand-bys 
like Shakespeare no play can now be 
produced that doesn’t expound Marxism 
. . . Because of a mounting unfavorable 
foreign-trade balance, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment plans to restrict imports of lux- 
ury and nonessential commodities to con- 
serve exchange for importation of more 
important goods . . . U. S. manufacturers 
are showing interest in the Netherlands 
as a place to set up plants for manufac- 
turing products to be marketed in West- 
ern Europe. 


Arms for Latin America 


Odds are steadily increasing against 
the U.S. arming Latin America. For one 
thing, Spruille Braden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, stoutly opposes the plan. 
It would require appropriations of Amer- 
ican funds, even if much surplus war 
material were used. Neither the Adminis- 
tration nor the Republican majorities in 
Congress relish asking the taxpayers to 
approve such expenditures. 


The Row Over Argentina 


The dispute in the State Department 
over U.S. policy toward Argentina now 
centers on whether President Perén is 
acting in good faith toward this country. 
Ambassador George S. Messersmith ad- 
mits that Perén has not lived up to his 


' promises to drive Nazi influences out of 


Argentina. Messersmith argues, however, 
that Perén has done and is doing all that 
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can reasonably be expected of him. The 
Argentine courts have set aside some of 
ihe orders Perén has issued in an attempt 
to live up to his promises and the legisla- 
ture refuses to enact laws which would 
enable him to proceed further, Messer- 
smith claims. Spruille Braden, Assistant 


Secretary of State for Latin America, - 


flatly and emphatically disagrees. Perén’s 
» conduct proves bad faith, not good faith, 
he insists. Argentine courts don’t set 
aside Perén’s orders unless they know he 
wants them set aside, Braden says, and 
the legislature will speedily enact any 
law that he wants enacted. 


Japanese Succession 


The British and Dutch governments 
are unhappy over the law for the succes- 
sion to the Japanese throne: which Gen- 
eral MacArthur has sponsored. The law 
provides that only direct male heirs may 
succeed. The British and Dutch have 
learned from experience that dynasties 
cannot always be counted upon to pro- 
duce male heirs when they are needed. 
They also fail to see merit in a principle 
which would have deprived them of an 
Elizabeth, a Victoria, and a Wilhelmina. 


Gamelin’s Story of Defeat 


Gen. Maurice Gamelin, the wartime 
French Army chief who was replaced by 
Gen. Maxime Weygand in May 1940, 


is writing a three-volume analysis of’ 


France’s military defeat. The first volume, 
recently completed, blames the French 
defensive psychology on the longtime in- 
fluence of Marshal Pétain and his clique, 
with whom Gamelin includes Weygand 
and General Georges, commander in 
Northeastern France. Painting himself as 
a frustrated advocate of the blitzkrieg 
technique, Gamelin claims that in the 
fateful days of 1940 France had 2,000 
fighter planes, but for reasons unknown 
to him only 500 went into action. 


German Food Hoarding 

Farmers in the U.S, zone in Germany 
are falling behind “substantially” in de- 
liveries of their quotas of foodstuffs. Lack 
of transport helps account for the failure. 


A more important reason is that farmers 
are holding their produce because they 


lack confidence in the stability of the 
currency and because they themselves 
lack supplies and consumer goods. 


Foreign Notes 

Foreign Minister Molotoff’s answer to 
Ambassador Bedell Smith’s recent oral 
request for a Soviet Lend-Lease settle- 
ment was a brief “Ill take the matter 
under advisement.” Two previous U. S. 
notes on the subject weren't answered at 
all... Many Italians expect Trieste to 
become a “Reno.” They believe that 
when the international zone is established 
divorce will be legalized, and they have 
been flooding Trieste lawyers with appli- 
cations. Italy does not recognize divorce 
. « » With visa requirements abolished 


between Britain and France, London now 
is carrying on negotiations with Switzer- 
land and has invited Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium to dis- 
cuss the matter . . . Labor courts are 
being established in the U.S. zone in 
Germany. 





Easing Sugar Controls 


Jadustry insiders predict that civilian 
consumers will be freed of sugar ra- 
tioning on April 1 but that industrial users 
will not get complete decontrol before 
the end of 1947. Unless extended by law, 
rationing will end on March 31 with the 
expiration of the Second War Powers 
Act. These officials expect Congress to 
drop consumer rationing and to retain 
only a modified system of allocations to 
industrial users. Estimates of world sup- 
plies for 1946-47 are 12% above last year 
but still 5,000,000 tons short of world 
needs. Incidentally, the Agriculture De- 
partment, fearing soaring prices when the 
OPA extension act expires June 30, 
probably will ask that sugar price ceilings 
be retained at least through 1947. 


Crop Controls 


Republican farm-bloc leaders fear that 
indicated wheat, and perhaps corn, sur- 
pluses during the coming crop year may 
force Congress to reimpose crop-control 
measures. Sagging prices resulting from 
a large surplus might also put a crimp in 
Republican budget-balancing plans, as 
farmers would expect continuation of the 
present 90% of parity guarantee, with a 
resultant heavy drain upon the Treasury. 


Business Footnotes 

Commercial borrowers at several large 
New York banks have been told that 
they'll have to pay higher interest if they 
want to renew their loans. This trend 
toward firmer interest rates is expected to 
be confirmed in other business centers . . . 
Insiders expect a year of unprecedented 
harmony between Wall Street and the 


Securities and Exchange Commission. As 
a case in point, most brokers think they 
will emerge unscathed in the SEC’s forth- 
coming report of its investigation of the 
September stock-market break . . . Bar- 
ring strikes, automobile-industry leaders 
predict a production rate of about half a 
million cars and trucks a month by late 
1947 ... There'll probably be more paint 
and linoleum this year. Argentina has re- 
leased considerable quantities of linseed 
oil to the U.S., and higher prices for 
flaxseed and its oil products are expected 
to expand domestic plantings. Recent 


output has been hampered by linseed 
shortages, 
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Movie Lines 


‘Bhane films treating the subject of 
anti-Semitism are in the works. Goldwyn 
will star Gregory Peck and Joan Fon- 
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taine in Gwethalyn Graham’s “Earth and 
High Heaven,” King Brothers will adapt 
to the screen Arthur Miller’s “Focus,” and 
Zanuck plans a movie based on “Gentle- 
man’s Agreement,” the Cosmopolitan 
serial by Laura Z. Hobson . . . Mary 
Astor is due for a top role in the M-G-M 
version of the Sinclair Lewis story, “Cass 
Timberlane” . . . Insiders expect that 
David O. Selznick will have plenty of 
censor trouble with his “Duel in the Sun.” 
Those who have attended advance show- 
ings report that some sequences in the 
film outdo the publicized scenes in “The 
Outlaw” . . . Ann Miller will star in a 
big-budget Columbia musical entitled 
“The Petty Girl,” based on the pin-up gir] 
series of drawings that first appeared in 
Esquire magazine. 


Radio Notes 


If the Frank Sinatra show is discon- 
tinued, a likely replacement for Old Gold 
would be the Mr. and Mrs. North series 
. .. The networks are cracking down on 
ad lib commercial plugs. Bob Hope is 
the latest comedian to be faded off the 
air during a program for infraction of the 
rules . . . The Ozzie Nelson and Harriet 
Hilliard husband-and-wife radio series 
may be adapted as a comic strip. . . 
Demands for guest-star appearances 
from leading disk jockeys have become 
so great that some radio performers are 
making “open-end” interview transcrip- 
tions with no dated references so that 
they can be used at any time . . . Bing 
Crosby’s transcribed-program technique 
is gaining favor with the trade. Reynolds 
Pen is considering a similar type of plat- 
ter show .. . Under a renewed deal the 
Armed Forces Radio Service will con- 
tinue to make government-sponsored 
transcriptions of radio programs for serv- 
ice men Overseas. 


Book Notes 


Among the books published recently 
in Germany is .“Weltabenteuer . im 
Dienst” (World Adventures in Service), 
a translation of the autobiography of 


Winston Churchill . . . Lillian Smith, 
author of “Strange Fruit,” is completing 
a second novel, “Julia,” for possible 
spring publication. It has a Southern 
background but does not deal primarily 
with the race question . . . The New 
Yorker profile of Howe & Hummel, no- 
torious oldtime firm of criminal lawyers, 
will be expanded into book form by the 
author, Richard H. Rovere, for Farrar, 
Straus . . . The novelist Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher and the artist Benit Kaufman, 
known for her “psychological portraits,” 
have collaborated on “American Por- 
traits,” a volume appearing this month 
with 68 biographical sketches of con- 
temporary U.$. figures ranging from 
F.D.R. to Joe Louis . . . The Literary 
Guild selection for May will be a Reynal 
& Hitchcock English edition of “Bon- 
heur d’Occasion,” Gabriel Roy’s Mon- 
treal novel which won the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Award in 1945. , 




















If you want a larger piece, 


bake a bigger pie 


FACTORY is like a bakery —the workman gets paid out 
of what he produces. If a baker took the whole pie he - 
makes, as his pay, how would the raw materials be paid for, 
or the ovens, or the bakery building, or the taxes? 





The workmen already get by far the largest slice—61% of 
all American corporations’ production. The smallest slice (9%) 
goes to business to provide future jobs and a small part of it 


goes to the millions of people whose savings provide the factory 
and machines, without which there would be no jobs at all. 


Another slice goes for taxes; and for pérts and materials. A 


very small slice for management, which keeps the business 
going. And that uses up the pie. 








If workmen want a larger piece of pie, it’s very simple—bake 
a bigger one: produce more. Then their 61% will give them more. 





You can’t cut bigger pieces out of a smaller pie. You can’t 
continue to raise wages, anywhere, out of shrinking production. 
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Machine Tools 
Cleveland 








YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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P arty discipline will be more rigid in this Congress than in any 
of its recent predecessors. In effect, there will be a return to the 
two-party system both in the House and Senate. 


Party leaders are firmly established in both branches. Threat- 
ened revolts against organization plans failed to materialize and 


none is in sight. 


Reoublicans are determined to run the country and apparently 


willing to accept full responsibility for the results, Senator Taft’s 
moderating influence permeates GOP councils. 


Taft’s labor committee will be a narrow bottleneck for labor- 
control legislation. Extreme anti-union bills will have no chance 
of getting by it. Three Republican members—Aiken, Morse, 
and Ives—are rated pro-union. 

e 


Democrats are disorganized and downcast at the moment but 
hope to develop a tightly knit opposition under the middle-road 
leadership of former Speaker Rayburn. Truman persuaded him 
to take the job. 


Younger members like McMahon and Magnuson are expected 
to become Rayburn’s principal lieutenants in the Senate, where 
old reliables like Barkley are footsore from years of New Deal 
marching. 


House control will rest with Martin and his associates in the 
Republican leadership rather than the Rules Committee. This 
committee, run by a conservative nonpartisan coalition, became 
all-powerful in the closing years of the New Deal. 


& 
The adoption of House rules carrying out the purposes of the 
so-called streamlining act of the last session will give new mem- 
bers more responsibility than they have ever had before. The 


new rules won't abolish the seniority system but they will water 
it down. 


The amalgamation of the Military and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees will improve chances for service merger legislation. 


Hien hopes for success of the Moscow conference are enter- 
tained by U. S. officials. They are convinced that moderates 
who desire reasonable settlement of the German problem are 


at least temporarily in control of the Soviet Politburo. 

Stalin’s accessibility will facilitate diplomatic business in Mos- 
cow. Molotoff won't have to stall endlessly pending receipt of 
instructions from the Kremlin. 


Russian propaganda is worrying U. S. officials in spite of im- 
proved Soviet-American relations. It has been particularly suc- 


cessful in the fields of disarmament and colonial policy. 


A permanent counter propaganda committee may be set up 
within the State Department to anticipate Soviet strategy and 


prepare to meet it. 
e 


Restrictions on commercial building, still in effect despite 
Wyatt’s departure from the government, soon will be relaxed 


further. The weekly volume of allowable non-housing construc- 
tion will be raised from $35,000,000 to about $50,000,000. 


Pressure for abolition of all controls will be resisted by Frank 


Creedon, Wyatt’s successor. The allocation of a few critical raw 
materials like pig iron will be continued indefinitely. 


A fight over pipeline transportation of gas will break out soon 
in the House. 


The cispoal of the government-owned Big and Little Inch 


ls wil be the center ofthe controversy, They are now cary 


ing natural gas under a temporary lease that will expire next 
spring. 


Coal interests, including mine owners, railroads, and the United 
Mine Workers, will oppose sale of the two pipelines to gas 
companies. 


Two groups of former New Dealers will fight it out for the old 
Roosevelt following between now and the 1948 election. Bitter 
rivalry is expected to develop between the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the Progressive Citizens of America. 


The ADA probably will work within the Democratic party but 
the PCA threatens to organize a third party. Principal difference 
between the two groups is that the former excludes Commu- 
nists, while the latter attracts them. 


Byrnes’s firm foreign policy will find some of its most enthusi- 
astic champions among new Republican members of the House. 
Many of them ran on platforms pledging support of the United 
Nations and resistance to Soviet expansion. 


Creation of a Foreign Service Academy to train diplomats as 
West Point and Annapolis train officers is to be proposed by a 
group of world-minded freshmen Representatives. 


K nutson’s 20% income-tax reduction bill will be written down 
closer to 10% before it is passed. 


’ 


Increased exemptions rather than reduced rates are favored by 
some Republicans. They want to give married men with de- 


pendents first priority on tax savings. 


Serious work on a tax bill will be postponed until the legislative 
budget is published on Feb. 15. 


Enactment of a new excise tax bill may take precedence over 
income-tax revisions. Truman’s declaration of the end of hos- 
tilities will abolish on July 1 excise taxes which have been rais- 
ing about $1,500,000,000 a year (see page 22). 


A law to take the place of these wartime excises will be pushed 
not only for revenue but to prevent paralysis of the luxury 


trades affected between now and the expiration date. 


Republicans are planning to reduce these taxes by about one- 
half in the process of replacing them. Thus the rate on women’s 


purses, for example, is likely to be 10% rather than the present 
20%. 


No change in corporation taxes is in prospect at this session. 


Social-security taxes will be held at 1% for employers and work- 
—— than permitted to take the scheduled statutory jump 
of 24%. 
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( You start to relax the minute you 

settle down in the privacy and com- 
fort of a Pullman room. Ring for the 
porter—get a table—and do your daily 
reports without distracting interrup- 
tions. Then take it easy! 
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NEW LOW-COST 
PRIVATE ROOMS 





Pullman-operated Duplex-Room- 
ette cars are now in service on 
some lines . . . coming soon on 
others. The new design of these 











Tip To Sales-Managers 


2 By bedtime, you've thrown off the 
tension of the day and won’t have to 

count any sheep before dropping off to 

sleep in that big, soft Pullman bed. 





new cars adds another Pullman 


travel-value that no other way 
_ of going places fast can match! 
























3 Next morning, you shave and dress 

without leaving your room. When 
you arrive—on dependable railroad 
schedules, right in town—you're rested, 
refreshed and rarin’ to go. The /itt/e extra 
that you pay for a private room adds a 


lot to the way you tackle your job! 






Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 


WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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President regarded cooperation between 
the legislative and executive branches 
more important than specific recommen- 
dations. His theme: 


“The power to mold the future of this 
nation lies in our hands—yours and mine 
joined together . . . On some domestic 
issues we may, and probably shall, dis- 
agree. That in itself is not to be feared 

. Men who differ can still work to- 
gether sincerely for the common good 
. . We shall be risking the nation’s 
safety . . . if we do not settle disagree- 
ments in this spirit, without thought of 
partisan advantage.” 





International 





Republican party optimism for 1948. 
The Democrats, consigned to the mi- 
nority after sixteen years of power, 


quickly solved the leadership problems. 
In the Senate, Alben W. Barkley, flower- 


ing a new mustache, continued to lead 
his party’s forces; in the House, Sam 
Rayburn, the retiring Speaker, finally 


consented to be drafted as Minority 
Leader, a post which he did not want 
but which the members did not want to 
give to John McCormack of- Massachu- 
setts, a New Deal sympathizer and re- 
tiring Majority Leader. 

For the Republicans, Martin uttered 


Harris & Ewing 


GOP: Top Ten 


As the Republicans took over the 80th 
Congress last week, five men in each 
house promised to hold the spotlight in 
the months ahead. As top GOP leaders, 


they would, between them, not only con- 
trol Republican strategy and policy, but 


the all-vital labor, taxation, and appro- 
priation bills as well. The Big Ten: 
Senate: Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, president pro: tem and Foreign 
Relations chairman. Now 62, began edit- 
ing and publishing Grand Rapids Herald 
at 22, wrote two books on Alexander 
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Senate Big Five: Vandenberg of Michigan, Taft of Ohio, White of Maine, Bridges of New Hampshire, Millikin of Colorado 


CONGRESS: Brave New World 
For 124 freshmen Congressmen, Wash- 
ington last week had all the excitement 


of a brave new world. If the spirit was 
catching it was no cause for surprise. 


GOP oldtimers, at least, walked on 
springs. At last—long last—they were in 
power. With their seniority would go a 
new prominence, new authority, and not 


least— patronage. 


If a man named Bilbo (see page 21) 
took some of the edge off the great day 


for 20 new Senators who had to wait 29 


hours to be sworn in, the date, Jan. 38, 
1947, would still be memorable for 103 
new House members who saw. a well- 


organized Republican leadership mesh as 


smoothly as the gears of a fine watch. 
Typically, both Senate and House Re- 


publicans had ironed out all their diffi- 


culties behind closed doors days in ad- 
vance. There were no public contests. In 
the Senate, Arthur H. Vandenberg be- 


came president pro tem, Wallace Hi, 


White Jr., Majority Leader. Robert A. 
Taft, chairman of the GOP _ Policy 
Committee. In the House, a _ grinning 


Joseph W. Martin Jr. took over the 
Speakership; youthful-looking Charles A. 
Halleck—his opponents having all 


stepped aside voluntarily—became Ma- 


jority Leader. 
True, there were 
“Taft Senate” and a “Dewey House,” re- 


flocting the fact that adherents to the 


eauses of two leading GOP Presidential 
possibilities, Senator Taft and Gov. 
Thomas E, Dewey of New York, were 


in contro} of the eieeniiliiees br: oie but 
in the main it could be charged off to 


mutterings of a. 


the keynote: “The government’s control 
over private affairs of citizens must be 


ended, and the people's control over 


their government must be fully restored 
as soon as practicable.” Succinctly, he 
gave notice that he intended to restore 


the power of Congress: “Our American 


concepts of government rests upon the 
idea of a dominant Congress. Congress 


is the people's special instrument of 


control over their government and their 
governors . 
Numerically, there was nothing: to pre- 


vent the Republicans from carrying out 
Speaker Martin’s aim. In the Senate they 
had 51 of the 96 seats; in the House, 245 
out of 435—clear and substantial major- 


ities. From a functional standpoint, if 


the Congressional Reorganization Act 
passed last year contained the benefits 


claimed for it, the new Congress would 


be more streamlined. Its provisions— 
drastically reduced committee structure, 
increased pay for members, and funds 


for retention of legislative experts by 


each committee—were quickly adopted 
into the rules of the House by the Re- 
publicans. 


‘ i] 
Legislatively, the COP members were 
already restless with anxiety to get their 
program under way. Introduced in the 


session's first few hours alone were more 


bills than the 80th Congress would prob- 
ably ever pass. Chief among them: 
legisl: ation to reduce taxes (see page 19), 


to outlaw strikes affecting public health 


or safety, to re-pass the Case labor con- 
trol bill vetoed by President Truman last 


year, to throw out of court portal: \v 


portal back pay suits, and to make lynch- 
ing a Federal crime. 


Hamilton, and keeps a daily diary. Ex- 


isolationist, now co-architect of Amer- 
ica’s bipartisan foreign policy. A top- 


flight orator, also clever mimic of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Smokes only de- 
nicotinized cigars, drinks Scotch and 


soda. Walks 5 miles from home to Cap- 


itol; detractors say he can strut sitting 
down. 


Wallace H, White Jr, of Maine, Ma- 


jority Leader and Interstate and Foreign 
ommerce chairman. Now 69, went to 


Capitol Hill in 1899 as secretary to Com- 


merce Committee, A lawyer, has served 


in House or Senate for 30 years. Chief 
interests: radio and telegraph legislation 


and dry-fly fishing. Short, slight, and sad- 


eyed: amtable but reticent. Realizes that 


Taft is real leader of GOP majority. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Labor and 


Public Welfare chairman and head of 
GOP Policy Committee. Earnest, high- 


minded, and a prodigious worker, Taft 
has spent his 57 years in politics. Son of 


the 27th President, his goal has been 


statesmanship since childhood. Tall, shy 
in public, but firm in mind, he is re- 
garded as best-informed member of 


Congress. Edited Law Review at Har- 
vard. Although labeled “reactionary” by 
leftists, he is to the left of many con- 


servatives, Examples: sponsors govern: 


ment-financed housing and_ education 
programs, moderate labor reforms. Re- 
gards his wife’s political acumen highly. 


Doesn’t smok 
oesn t smoke. 

Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado, Fi- 
nance (taxes) Committee chairman, head 


Of GOP conference, and lawyer. At dd, is 


relatively new in Senate, appointed to fill 
vacancy thirteen days after Pearl Harbor. 
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A ponderous man with a mastiff’s voice. 
Dresses soberly in black suits and ties 
and white shirts; sometimes affects for- 
mal striped pants. Likes to do own cook- 


ing. A chainsmoker, often loiters in cloak- 
room doorways because of Senate’s anti- 
tobacco rule. 

Styles Bridges of New Hampshire, ap- 
propriations chairman. Now 48, worked 


his way through University of Maine by 
milking cows. In farm bureau, investment, 
and auto-insurance work before becom- 
ing governor of state. Might have been 


1936 Vice Presidential nominee except 
for GOP fear Democrats would sing: 
“Landon Bridges falling down.” Expert 
on New England antiques. Washes down 


lobster with orange juice. Dropped his 
first name, Henry, to avoid confusion 
with Harry Bridges of the CIO. Econ- 
omy-minded, but as longtime internation- 


alist is not disposed to cut Army and 
Navy unreasonably. 

House: Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has at 62 fulfilled his 


“great ambition” to be Speaker. Village 
horseshoer’s son, ex-newsboy, ex-baseball 
star, is publisher of North Attleboro Eve- 
ning Chronicle. A home-spun Yankee 


and perennial bachelor who never went 
to college; doesn’t smoke or drink. In 
eight years as Minority Leader, became 
noted for canny political knowhow rather 


than brilliant policymaking. 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, Ma- 


jority Leader. Product of Hoosierdom’s 


intense “up-from-the-precincts” political 
school. Nominated Wendell L. Willkie 
for President in 1940 but later rejected 


Wh) 4 
Willkie’s internationalism. Only 46, the 
Phi Beta Kappa lawyer was dubbed the 
“Boy Lincoln of Jasper County” while 


riding the prosecutor's circuit during the 


20s. Wavy-haired, ruddy-faced father of 
twins. Has a boyish liking for shiny 
automobiles (he has four) and electric 


kitchen gadoate. 


Fred A. Hartley Jr. of New Jersey, La- 
bor chairman. Veteran of eighteen years 


in House, is only 45 now; was baby of 
Ongress when elected at legal minimum 


age of 25. Star athlete at Rutgers, now 
awards annual boxing trophies and spon- 


X0T5 Dasketball toam in home town: once 


roke two ribs wrestling in House gym. 





Associated Press 
House Big Five: Martin of Massachusetts, Halleck of Indiana, Taber of New York, Knutson of Minnesota, Hartley of New Jersey 


A joiner, boasted he is “only living per- 
son r whom an aerie of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles has been named.” Avid 
prober of New Deal agencies. CIO-PAC 


tried to purge him for voting “aye” on 


_ Case Bill. 


Harold Knutson of Minnesota, Ways 
and Means (taxes) chairman. Doesn’t list 


his age (66) in Congressional Directory 
or “Who’s Who in America.” First elected 
in 1916; is senior Republican in House. 
Arch-isolationist, is lone Congressional 
survivor who voted against war in 1917, 
Onetime printers’ devil, Norwegian-born, 
sketchily educated, now publishes 
Wadena Pioneer Journal. A chubby 
bachelor, perpetual cigar smoker, he is 
the wit of the House; also one of its most 
active partisans. Regarded New Dealism 
a plague. Has strong conviction that 
taxes are too high, that government costs 
too much. 

John Taber of New York, Appropria- 
tions chairman. At 66, is a gruff though 
friendly white-haired lawyer. Given to 
violent floor speeches, but plans them 
that way. Actually cool, self-controlled, 
husky, ex-football player. Once refused 
to lay a hand on his pint-sized Demo- 
cratic predecessor as committee chairman, 


Clarence Cannon, when Cannon socked 
him and cut his lip. Eagle-eyed watch- 


dog of the Treasury. His special targets: 


the WPA, war agencies, and New Deal 
publicity bureaus. 





SENATE: The Bilbo Truce 


The fight was as noisy, as bitter, and 
as confused as a backyard brawl between 


a couple of alley cats; but the resem- 


blance was purely coincidental. This was 
the United States Senate. Only a few 


minutes before, it had opened the 80th 


Congress with a prayer, and with a heart- 
felt murmur of amens. Now the chamber 
reverberated with threats and taunts and 


enarls of rage. The issue was a man, 

The Man, Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo of 

Mississippi. _ , 
He was an issue worthy of such bitters 


ness. The Republicans had challenged 
his right to sit.in the Senate with other 
men whose solicitude for war contractors 


in thet it | 
in their communities was less suspect, 
and whose concept of democracy was 


not so lily-white. Nearly every Southern 
Democrat accepted the issue as a chal- 
lenge to the whole careful system of 
legalisms, and intimidations ranging from 
polite threats to outright terror, which 
the South built up after the Civil War to 
keep its Negro citizens from voting. So 
The Man had become a symbol; and even 


those Southerners who detested him, as 
many did, were ready to talk themselves 
hoarse in his behalf. 

From the outset last week, it was clear 


that the Southerners were fighting a los- 
ing fight. Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Lou- 
isiana roared that the Republican leaders 
were guilty of “rotten, putrid politics,” 
and that “they're out to capture the 


nigger vote—not Negro—nigger vote.” 
But even if that were true, it was politics 
which the Northern Democrats could 


understand, 


Republican Show: One Northern 
Democrat, Sen. Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, 


the onetime singing cowboy, even at- 


tempted to make Bilbo a bipartisan issue. 
Taylor managed to grab the floor from 


Sen. Homer Ferguson, Michigan Repub- 
lican, to introduce the first resolu- 


tion to bar the Mississippian before he 


could be sworn in. Although Taylor made 
a ringing denunciation of Bilbo, it was 
the one happy event in The Man’s day. 


“This nincompoop Taylor stole the Re- 
publican’s show,” he chortled. But Taylor 


ad merely stolen the opening scene of 


Ri 
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a chaotic drama that was to last for two 
days. 
It was a drama that opened amid 


tumult in crowded galleries and on the 


chamber floor. The Man drifted about, 
silent for the most part. Few senators 


whose desks he passed would give him 


even a perfunctory word of greeting. 
Sometimes he watched the proceedings 
from the doorway of the Democratic 


Cloakroom, sucking on a big cigar, Once 


he impishly took a seat next to Taylor to 
hear the denunciation better. 
One of the complicating factors in the 


attempt to har Bilbo was that his name 


began with “B.” Because he was second 


on the alphabetical list, the effort to block 


seating of The Man meant that the swears 


ing-in of other newly elected or reelected 
senators must be delayed. But the South- 
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Bilbo: No seat in Congress yet... 


erners, their backs to the wall, were un- 
impressed by that fact; neither did they 


seem disturbed when a motion by Sen.. 


John H. Overton of Louisiana that Bilbo 
. be seated without prejudice was defeated, 
39 to 19. However overwhelming the 
sentiment against Bilbo, the Southern 
Democrats always could filibuster. 
Dixie Diehards: Next day, Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio announced 
that it was the Republicans’ plan to 
keep the Senate in continuous session 
until exhaustion forced the Democrats to 
abandon their filibuster. The Dixie die- 
hards were unmoved, but Democratic 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
who has always disliked filibustering, 
went into action. While Barkley began 
anxious huddles with Taft and Ferguson, 
the Southerners talked on. Ellender got 
the floor for what his colleagues said 
would be a seven-hour speech. He began 
an attack on “Northern groups,” which 
he first called “a bunch of termites that 
are eating from inside,” only to add, with 
fine disregard for metaphorical line: 
“When these vultures have picked clean 
the bones of Senator Bilbo, their insati- 
able appetite for blood and guts will not 
be satisfied until they find another one.” 
Raising his arms toward the Capitol 
dome, he said: “It might be myself.” The 
galleries howled with laughter. 
Suddenly, Barkley asked Ellender for 


the floor. He announced that Bilbo 
was seriously ill with cancer—something 


The Man had abvays vituperatively a¢- 


nied—and that he was returning home 
to undergo an operation. He asked unani- 


mous consent that Bilbo’s credentials lic 


on the table without prejudice and with- 
out action until he was sufficiently re- 


covered to come back to Washington. 


That would not be for at least two 
months. Meanwhile,- Bilbo’s salary would 


continue. 
That was it. Bilbo had lost. But he in- 
sisted that it was a retreat, not a surren- 


der. He said: “If I live, I'll be back here 
with my fighting clothes on.” But if The 
Man came back, it would be to a Repub- 
lican Senate, one which easily could rally 
enough votes to keep him out. The sus- 
picion grew that he would never return, 


but would resign after a face-saving 
interval. 


tal 


HOUSE: ‘Take a Seat, Vito’ 


It was the fatal Election Day slugging 
of Joseph Scottoriggio, Republican cam- 
paign worker in Rep. Vito Marcantonio’s 
East Harlem district (NEwsweek, Nov. 
25, 1946), which moved the House Cam- 
paign Expenditures Committee to in- 
vestigate Marcantonio’s right to sit in 
Congress. 

Last week, the committee reported that 
Scottoriggio’s death perversely had sty- 
mied the investigation, as well. The com- 
mittee said it had been unable to ques- 


tion witnesses because that might inter- 
fere with the hunt for the murderers. 
Its recommendation: that Marcantonio, a 
member of the Communist-dominated 
American-Labor party, be seated (which 
he was), and that Congress reopen the 
case later “if facts are developed to war- 
rant action.” 


GOVERNMENT: Hello, Peace 


If any timid soul was still worried 
about the legal continuation of hostilities, 
he could stop worrying last, week. Six- 
teen months after fighting actually 


. ceased, the official word came from the 


White House: “Now, therefore, I, Harry 
S. Truman, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim 


‘ the cessation of hostilities of World War 


II, effective 12 o'clock noon, Dec. 31, 
1946.” 

The President’s action automatically 
junked twenty wartime statutes imme- 
diately and 33 more at various future 
dates. Out the window will go a hodge- 
podge of government powers; to send 


playing cards and tobacco tax-free to 
overseas troops, to award combat decora- 


tions, to admit GI war brides, to waive 


immigration rules for Western Hemi- 
sphere workers, to regulate vehicular traf- 
fic in Washington, to lease government- 
owned silver, to use prisoners on water 


projects, to appoint two extra Assistant 
Secretaries of State. 


But only three such statutes were real- 
ly important: 


(The Smith-Connally War Labor Dis- 


putes Act. The government’s power to 
seize struck industries lapsed immediate- 


ly, but its power to operate the already 
seized coal mines continues until June 30. 
@ The law increasing excise taxes on 
luxuries, such as admissions, cabarets, 
dues, jewelry, furs, cosmetics, alcoholic 
beverages, transportation, and luggage, 
totaling $1,500,000,000 a year. These 
increases will lapse June 30. Until then, 
these trades predicted hard times; people 
would wait to buy until the taxes were no 
longer collected. 


€ The measure creating the farm price 
support program and its guarantee of 90 
per cent of parity. This program, which 
may cost the government up to $1,000,- 
000,000 a year, will continue only 
through 1948. If Mr. Truman had de- 
layed his proclamation twelve hours, it 
would have lasted one year longer. 
However sensational the Truman proc- 
lamation might sound, it boiled down to 
much less. Most of the ,powers which 
lapsed were no longer used; Mr. Truman 
said he would ask reenactment of those 
which were still worth-while. Note- 


worthy was the fact that only the state 
of “hostilities” was ended. The states of 
“limited emergency,” “unlimited emer- 
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gency,” “war” remained in effect, and 
with them 500 other statutes giving spe- 


cial powers tO the government. If the 


GOP had lost the first round it could con- 
sole itself that other rounds remained. 


Morgenthau’s 60,000,000 Words 
Until Henry Morgenthau Jr. joined the 


Roosevelt administration in 1933, the 
world’s busiest writer was a jaunty, ema- 


ciated little man, bald-headed and tooth- 


less, with a bushy, cinnamon-colored 
beard, named Joe Gould. Thirty years 
ago Gould began writing what he called 
“An Oral History of the World,” in, which 
he recorded conversations overheard in 
subways, on park benches, in Greenwich 
Village barrooms, and in Bowery flop- 
houses—more than 20,000 conversations 
in all. In it were the rambling biographies 
of hundreds of bums, detailed descrip- 
tions of drunken parties, and grisly ac- 
counts of hospitals and operations. It was, 
in Gould’s own words, a full report on 
“the intellectual underworld of my time.” 


He had scrawled these memoirs in 
composition books, of the kind children 
use in school. At last count—Gould, now 
57, is still breathlessly at work on his 
colossal opus—the “Oral History” filled 
970 5-cent composition books, all tattered 
and grimy, and stained with coffee, 
grease, and beer. They contained 9,000,- 
000 words. In his biography of Gould, 
Joseph Mitchell has said that Gould’s 
history “may well be the lengthiest un- 
published work in existence.” Last week 
Mitchell was proved 100 per cent wrong: 
Henry Morgenthau Jr.’s diary moved into 
first place, 


‘Dear Diary: During his twelve 
vears in Washington (until mid-1945), 
Morgenthau kept what might be called 
“An Oral History of the New Deal,” in 
which he recorded his correspondence, 
verbatim accounts of conversations, in- 
cluding most telephone calls, and résumés 
of interviews with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The last he dictated to his secretary, Mrs. 
Henriette Klotz. Some days Morgenthau’s 
diary filled as many as 300 pages. It now 
numbers 900 volumes—more than 60,- 
00,000 words, as comnared with Joe 
Could’s paltry 9,000,000-and covers 


three walls of shelves, from ceiling to 
floor, in a room in the offices of Morgen- 
thau’s New York attorneys. The books 
are bound in black simulated leather, 
with the word “Diary” stamped in gold 
at the top and below it the number of the 
volume and the dates it covers. Fat ones 
are stamped “Henry Morgenthau Jr.” at 
the bottom; thin ones, “H™M Jr.” 

To compile these diaries, Morgenthau 
used a mechanical recorder for telephone 
conversations and a stenotype operator 
for conferences, This gave him an ad- 
vantage over Gould who, unable to afford 
such time savers, was subjected to the 
limitations of longhand. 

A staff of three researchers, directed 


by Prof. Allan Nevins, Columbia Uni- 


versity historian, is now engaged in con- 
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Morgenthau: In twelve years, 60,000,000 words and 900 volumes 


densing the Morgenthau diary into an 
autobiography, tentatively entitled “My 
Twelve Years in the Treasury.” Last 
week, in a paper before the American 
Historical Association, one of the three 


researchers, Jonathan Grossman of the 
College of the City of New York, let some 
of the details of the diary out of the bag: 


@ The government's gold-buying policy, 
which started in October 1933, was run 
as haphazardly as a rummage sale. The 
price of gold for each day was fixed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, Jesse Jones, and Morgen- 
thau at a morning conference while the 
President breakfasted, usually on scram- 
bled eggs. Morgenthau says the specific 
price didn’t make very much difference. 
One morning, for example, the conference 
decided on a rise of 21 cents. “It’s a lucky 
number,” Mr. Roosevelt had reasoned, 
“because it’s three times seven.” Morgen- 
thau told his diary that day: “If anybody 
ever knew how we really set the gold 
price through a combination of lucky 
numbers, etc., I think they would really 


be frightened.” | 


@ As the price of gold in the United 
States rose above the world price, Mr. 
Roosevelt was prevailed upon to call the 
late Sir Montagu Norman, head of the 
Bank of England. Sir Montagu’s reaction: 
“This is the most terrible thing that has 
happened; the whole world will be put 


into bankruptcy.” Morgenthau says that 
he and the President had visions of 
foreign bankers with every one of their 
hairs standing on end in horror. He 
began to chuckle and the President to 


roar with laughter. 


( The President called Sir Montagu “old 


pink whiskers” and he considered Under 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, then 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, “a light- 
weight” because he opposed the gold- 
buying program. 

@ In October 1933, Mr. Roosevelt, dis- 
turbed because farm-commodity prices 
were so low, told Morgenthau: “We have 
got to do something about the price of 
wheat. Can’t you buy 28,000,000 bushels 
for Harry Hopkins and see if you can’t 
put the price up?” Morgenthau bought 
2,000,000 bushels and the price fell in- 
stead of going up. He put in a standing 
offer for all wheat offered and the price 
rose. The President was delighted. 
“Squeeze the life out of the shorts,” he 
ordered. In a single day Morgenthau 
bought 4,400,000 bushels. Recording the , 
experience in his diary, he wrote: “I felt 
literally dizzy while the thing was going 
on. I went home and went to bed for 
two hours after lunch.” 

After Professor Nevins and the re- 
searchers have finished extracting Mor- 
genthau’s autobiography from Morgen- 
thau’s 60,000,000 words, Collier’s maga- 
zine will serialize it. Then other historians 
and writers may be permitted to browse 
among the 900 volumes. Joe Gould took 
his “Oral History” to fourteen publishers, 


and all fourteen shooed him out of their 
offices in panic. But Morgenthau’ scored 


in one try. 


oe 


CRIME: Camera Eye 


Like many other 19-year-old blondes. 
chubby Pearl Lusk hungered for, excite- 
ment. She never had had much; After 


graduation from Quakertown High School 
in Philadelphia, she lived in Brooklyn 
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‘Private Eye’: Pearl Lusk (with detective) hired by Rocco to “shoot” his ex-wife... 





N. Y. Daily News 
... used this Yuletide-wrapped “X-ray camera.” It concealed a sawed-off shotgun 


with her mother and _ stepfather. But 
Brooklyn bored her, so she took a $5-a- 


week, pink-walled furnished room in 


Manhattan. She worked as a department- 
store clerk during the Christmas rush and, 


on evenings alone, read “The Postman 
Always Rings Twice,” “Secret Marriage,” 
or her favorite confession and mystery- 
story magazines. She especially liked the 
plots and intrigues of the mystery mags. 

Last week, Pearl was plunged into a 
crime so bizarre that any pulpmagazine 
editor might have rejected it as too 
fantastic. And Pearl, who dreamed of 
complicated plots, was the biggest mys- 
tery of all. Sometimes crying, then 
laughing, she told police her story: 

She had met Allen Larue on a subway. 
Good-looking and well-dressed, he had 
told her he was an insurance adjuster on 
the trail of a beautiful brunette jewel thief 
whom he described only as “The Subject.” 


Would Pearl like to help him on the case? . 


The Subject: To Pearl, who always 
had wanted to be a detective and needed 
the “big fat check” Larue promised her, 
the opportunity was out of this world. 
Larue equipped her with a _ foot-long, 
Christmas-wrapped package, which, he 
said, concealed a new type of X-ray 
camera that took pictures through cloth- 
ing. The gem thief hid the loot in a 
girdle. or money belt around her waist, 
Larue explained, advising her to “aim 
low.” 

In the Times Square subway station, 
where she had tollowed “The Subject” on 
her way to work, “Private Eye” Lusk 
moved in for a close-up, kneeled, and 
pulled the “camera” trigger. The blast 
that roared through the narrow station 
was deafening. “The Subject” fell to the 
platform, blood streaming from a gaping 
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wound in her hip. Pearl Lusk’s mind 
wrestled with what she saw. “I just took 


this woman’s picture and somebody shot 


her,” she volunteered to a subway at- 
tendant. 


But police were not so puzzled. Inside 
the holiday-wrapped package, detectives 
found a sawed-off, 12-gauge shotgun in- 


geniously wired between two cheese 


boxes. A baked-bean can served as a 
“lens shade.” Through hours of question- 
ing, Pearl stuck to her story, but the in- 


jured woman, Olga Trapani, a millinery- 
firm secretary, gave the plot a less naive 
twist. 

The Object: “Allen Larue” was her 


former husband, Al Rocco, whom she had 
married in May 1945 with no knowledge 
of his background or occupation. Police 
knew him as a clever car thief. After they 
had separated, Rocco kidnapped her at 
gunpoint and held her, without clothing, 
for three days in an upstate hotel. On 
Nov. 1, just before she had the marriage 
annulled, a shot fired at her through an 
open window of her home tore through 
her left hip in almost the identical spot 
as the later gun wound. After she re- 
turned from the hospital, police guarded 
her intermittently—a matter they were 
busily explaining last week—but Rocco 
managed to threaten her frequently, usu- 
ally by telephone. 

Now, despite the police, she had been 
shot again. “I’m going to die,” moaned 
Miss Trapani. “Well, he got me this time. 
Now if he wants to take me he can. 
I’m crippled. What happened to the 
police? He must have been too smart for 
them.” After she had been on the critical 
list three days, her left leg was amputated. 

Miss Lusk brightly identified a picture 
of Rocco as “Larue.” Held in $10,000 bail 


as a material witness, she asked herself— 
and the authorities—over and over again: 


“How could I have been so stupid?” 
The Finale: Meanwhile, tht elusive 
Al Rocco had been the object of a wide- 


spread manhunt which, late this Monday 


night, finally traced him to a farm house 


just outside the tiny town of Gilboa, 
N.Y. Apparently aware his hideout had 
been found, Rocco started up the 


heavily-wooded, snow-covered slopes of 
the Catskill mountains. As the 25 state 


troopers caught up with him 45 minutes 
later, Rocco, who was armed with two 


revolvers, refused to surrender, and tried 


to shoot it out. He was killed immedi 
ately by a hail of bullets-a fitting finale 


to one of the nation’s most amazing 
crimes, 


Heirs of Capone 


No one imagined that when Scarface 


Al Capone went to jail in 1099 for tax 


fraud, his mobsters would all turn into 


church deacons; and even though Repeal 


snatched their most lucrative business— 
booze—from them there still remained 


more ways of making a dollar than are 
dreamed of at the Harvard School of 


Business Administration, 


But racketeers and hoodlums are not 
in the habit of hiring press agents, nor is 


it their practice to issue annual financial 
reports. Jake (Creasy Thumb) CGuzik, 
who was Capone’s business manager, 
continued to live in a $42,000 home, to 
wear strikingly expensive clothes, to win- 


ter in Florida, and to bet $5,000 on a 
single horse race. Hymie (Loud Mouth) 


Levin wasn't listed on the relief rolls, 
either. But just what the old Capone 
mob was doing—those of them who were 


still alive—no one could say for certain. 


Last week, the veil of mystery was 
blasted partly away. The evidenee wasn’t 
conclusive, but a murder and suicide in 
Arkansas, and a grand-jury investigation 
in Dallas, Texas, plus assorted inklings 
from such scattered points as Louisville, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and Los Angeles, 
made it plain that the Capone gang not 
only was still in business but was attempt- 
ing to branch out all over the country 
with a wide variety of ventures; ranging 
from the sale of racing news and black- 
market sugar to control of gambling. 

Who's Nutty Now? A hardbitten, 
rugged individualist, the late James M. 
Ragen Sr., who operated a racing news 
service that made millions, had said as 
much posthumously last summer. Ragen, 
who was shotgunned to death, prepared 
for this inevitable end by leaving behind 
a 98-page statement which purported to 
give the new setup in detail, and which 
said that Scarface Al, his debt to society 
legally paid, was back in control. But 
Greasy Thumb Guzik, to nobody’s sur- 
prise, denied all, saying that Ragen was 
“a framer and a liar” and that “I don't 
believe Capone is operating here. He’s 
as nutty as a cuckoo.” Others speculated 
that Tony (Joe Batters) Accardo was run- 
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ning the mob, with the help of Guzik, 
Levin, and one Murray (The Camel) 


Humphreys. Last week, indications were 
strong, however, that Greasy Thumb 


Cuzik himself might be the head. . 
The Ragen killing was not precisely a 


mystery, though no one was arrested for 
it. One of the top members of the old 


Capone combine, the late Frank Nitti, 
whom Scarface Al used to call “The En- 


forcer,” had once offered Ragen $2,000,- 


000 for his racing service. When he 


wouldn’t sell, Guzik and Levin had set 


up a rival outfit. Immediately after the 


killing, there came reports from city after 
city that onetime Capone hoodlums were 


in town in the guise of salesmen for the 


new Curik-Levin racing news service. 

In Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
it was Bugsy Siegel; in horse-happy Louis- 
ville, it was Francis (Slim) Curry, who 


had overseered the Chicago slot-machine 
racket for Guzik-Levin until they made 


him sales manager of their new business, 


The Guzik-Levin crowd were reported 


in St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., where 


they were said to have reinforced their 
sales talk with guns. Police chiefs in New 


Orleans, Shreveport, La., Oklahoma City, 
and Omaha, Neb., said they had been 
there, too, but had been driven out. 


Naturally enough, the police all insisted 


that they were too honest, too-efficient, 
and too tough to permit the old Capone 


crowd to take over in their cities. 
Diploma Boys: Maybe they were. 
But last week, from Dallas, came evi- 


dence that Capone diploma boys had 
plenty of the old college try: 
It was the story of two businessmen, 


one a dark-eyed, handsome man, with a 


streak of white through his graying black. 


hair: the other, dapper, short, and 
swarthy, They had approached Steve 


Cuthrie and his partner, George Butler, 
with a deal. They were from Chicago, 
they said, and they had come to Dallas 
to open a branch office for their firm. 
It wasn’t a hasty move; they had sur- 
veyed conditions carefully. As far as they 
could estimate, assuming that business 
had a reasonably good year in 1947, they 
stood to make about $90,000 a month 
in war-swollen Dallas on a gross of 
about $17,000,000 annually. 

Guthrie and Butler had first-rate con- 
nections, which would be needed. If 
they would work for the firm, they could 
share the profits, 50-50. 

The conversations took place in Guth- 
tie’s little red-brick, -green-shuttered 
house. They were like a hundred busi- 
ness conversations that take place every 
day in every American city. But there 
were variations on the familiar theme. 
For Guthrie was the sheriff-elect and 
Butler was vice-squad officer of Dallas, 
their businessmen callers were Chicago 
mobsters. The firm they said they rep- 
resented was Greasy Thumb Guzik. Their 
proposed business venture: First, to gain 
control of the gambling business in town, 
which is now run by half a dozen indi- 


viduals, loosely linked in a kind of trade 





association; later, to branch out into 
liquor package stores, black-market sugar, 


and similar ventures. What they wanted 


from Guthrie and Butler: principally, to 
look the other way. 


Last week, the handsome businessmen, 


Paul Rowland Jones, and his partner, 


Romeo Jack Nappi, were in jail and a 
grand jury was listening to Dictaphone 
recordings of their conversations. And 


Guthrie, who had planned the trap, fitted 
another piece into the Capone puzzle. 


An ex-sergeant in the Air Transport 
Command, youthful-looking and hand- 
some at 38, the sheriff-elect reported: 
“The heads of the gang must be pretty, 


powerful . . . at one time they bragged 
to me that the reason electric refrigerators 
weren’t coming off the assembly lines any 
faster was that the headquarters con- 
trolled a certain type of wire that was 
used in the manufacture of these boxes.” 

Sheriff-elect Guthrie Said the syndicate 
already was operating in New Orleans, 
Phoenix, Ariz., and possibly Little Rock, 
Ark., where Detective Chief O. N. 
Martin last week killed himself and his 
assistant, Lt. O. F. Deubler, in a fit of 
despondency because he thought Deubler 
had given a grand-jury information link- 
ing him with the gamblers. Guthrie also 
said Jones had told him the syndicate 
had big interests in Mexico, principally 
gambling and black market. He added: 
“I was asked if I could furnish guards 
for ten truckloads of sugar that was go- 
ing to be trucked into Dallas.” 

Whether the Dallas and Little Rock 
“breaks” would bring the 1947 model of 
the Capone gang out into the open re- 
mained to be seen. But the pressure of 
mounting evidence could not long be 
denied. 
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. .. and Nappi help “Greasy Thumb” Guzik and Levin to expand an old business 
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COAL: Seizure for Keeps 
Never had the government taken such 


a-drastic step, even during the war. 
Hitherto, “government seizure” of such , 


industries as the coal mines under the 
Smith-Connally Act had been a paper 
transaction. The Coal Mines Administra- 


tion had let the coal operators run their 


pits as mine managers, take the profits, 
and pay the losses. 
Last week the government seized a 


mine in fact as well as on paper. The 
CMA dismissed President James Walter 
Carter of the Carter Coal Co. as operating 
manager of his three properties in West 
Virginia and put a Navy engineer, Capt. 
William D. Chandler, in his place. 
Henceforth Carter’s valuable Olga No. 1, 
Olga No. 2, and Caretta mines, in the 
smokeless Pocahontas field, would be run 
by and for the government. The govern- 
ment would get the profits and take the 
risks. 

The coal operator whom the CMA 
tossed out had long been the tough man 
of the coal industry, for all his soft speech 
and scholarly looks. Singlehandedly, 
Carter had contested the constitutionality 
of the New Deal’s original Guffey Coal 
Act, and won. He never signed a con- 
tract with John L. Lewis but paid union 
wage scales. He never granted a closed 
shop to the United Mine Workers, even 
though virtually all of his 1,500 miners 
were members. He never joined any coal 
operators’ association. His opinion of in- 
dustrywide bargaining: “It’s monopoly 
and it’s bad.” : 

The Push-Out: The 51-year-old lone 
wolf, whose pince-nez makes his thin 
nose look even thinner, outlined his cur- 
rent battle this way: When Lewis began 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Bernard M. Baruch and his staff 
of able assistants have resigned. 

Eugene Meyer and Harold D. Smith 
have resigned as president and vice 
president, respectively, of the Inter- 
national Bank. 

John G. Winant has resigned as 
American member of the UN Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Dean Acheson is about 
to resign as Under Secre- 
tary of State. Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy is about to 
resign as Chief of Staff to 
the President. Gen. George 
C. Marshall will soon re- 
turn from China, with the 
intention of retiring. 

In the domestic field, the 
Administration has lost dur- 
ing the last few weeks such 
men of outstanding ability as Wilson 
Wyatt ‘and Paul Porter. It also lost 
during 1946 many younger men of 
superior talents and valuable expe- 
rience in government. 

This exodus has seriously weakened 
the public service. Narrow Republican 
partisans may not see in this a cause 
for anxiety. On the contrary, they may 
feel: (1) that some of the departures 
show a lack of confidence in Mr. Tru- 
man’s future, and (2) that deterior- 
ation in the quality of the Executive 
branch will further improve Republi- 
can prospects in 1948. 


T he nation as a whole loses, how- 
ever, whenever a first-rate man leaves 
the public service, especially when a 
man of comparable ability is not found 
to replace him. When many first-rate 
men depart almost simultaneously, 
the loss is greater than the sum of their 
abilities. Standards of public perform- 
ance decline. The government, or cer- 
tain branches of it, may become dis-* 
organized. There is danger of a kind 
of progressive degeneration. 

The departure of so many key men 
from the international side of the pub- 
lic service presents an especially acute 
problem. Several of them, of course, 
are elder statesmen who consented 
to undertake further public duties 
only temporarily. Messrs. Baruch and 
Meyer, Admiral Leahy, and General 
Marshall all belong under that head- 
ing. The first two chose logical times 
to resign. Mr. Baruch has conducted 

_ the atomic-energy problem to the UN 
Security Council, where it can, and 
probably should, be taken over by 
Warren Austin. Mr. Meyer decided 
that if. he didn’t step out immedi- 
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Exodus of Brains 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY. 


ately after organizing the International 
Bank, he would have to stay another 
two years, at least. 

Admiral Leahy, well past retirement 
age, has long asked to be relieved. 
General Marshall, who had _ richly 
earned his rest at the end of the war, 
went to China only because he is the 
kind of man who puts serv- 
ice to his country above all 
personal considerations. 

These men cannot be re- 
placed easily. Indeed, up to 
the moment this was writ- 
ten, Mr. Truman had failed 
to persuade any well-quali- 
fied man to take Mr. Meyer’s 
place in the International 
Bank, even though this job 
offers a salary which over- 
comes one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to obtaining top-notch 
men for service within the American 
Government. 

The impending resignation of Mr. 
Acheson would be a very serious added 
loss. He has been the Acting Secretary 
of State during most of Secretary 
Byrnes’s prolonged absences at inter- 
national conferences. Although handi- 
capped by lack of authority and of 
staff, he has managed to hold the State 
Department together, after a fashion, 
and to give American policy more 
coherence than it otherwise would 
have had. 

President Truman has frequently 
complained, and with some reason, 
about the difficulty of persuading top- 
notch men to work for the government. 
In a few instances he probably has 
not tried hard enough to keep good 
men he already had. Wilson Wyatt 
is an example. Having been overruled 
on housing, Mr. Wyatt perhaps could 
not have been persuaded to take an- 
other job. But he is a man of such 
superior intelligence and energy that 
his departure is a real public loss. 





Behind many of the resignations 
of the last few months, especially 
among less well-known men of supe- 
rior ability, there has been, however, 
one factor which Congress can, and 
should correct. That is low pay. Some 
salary ceilings were raised last year. 
But they are still much too low, espe- 
cially in relation to the salaries paid 
for top men in industry. Many of the 
decisions which public officials must 
make are too important to be left to 
second-raters. But many _first-raters 
feel they cannot afford to work for the 
public unless they have private means.. 








bargaining with the coal industry last 
spring, he made no demands on Carter. 


.But when the coal industry was struck, 


so was Carter. And when the government 
seized the coal industry, it seized Carter’s 
mines too. The agreement which Lewis 
signed with Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug was supposed to cover only those 
mines which had been included in the in- 
dustrywide bargaining. However, the 
CMA kept possession of Carter Coal and 
ordered its president to pay 5 cents a ton 
(or $12,500 a month on his normal pro- 
duction of 259,000 tons) to thé Welfare 
and Retirement Fund set up by the Krug- 
Lewis agreement. Calling the order “im- 
proper and illegal,” Carter refused to con- 
tribute to the industrywide fund, although 


he was willing to establish a fund for his © 


own employes. Thereupon the govern- 
ment took over his business. 

Ironically, it was on Dec. 31 that Carter 
was pushed out—the same day that Presi- 
dent Truman ended hostilities officially 
(see page 19). 

Whatever happened, the government’s 
right to, operate his mines under the 
wartime Smith-Connally Act would ex- 
pire June 30. 


Pom 


THE LEFT: Bolt or Boot? 


“Progressivism must, like Caesar’s wife, 
be above suspicion—free of any taint of 
totalitarianism.” 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of the Union 
Theological Seminary wasn’t the only 
liberal who thought so last week. There 
were 150 others, carefully picked for 
their anti-Communist views and called 
together in Washington by Niebuhr’s 
six-year-old Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion. They included past or present New 
Deal officials like Chester Bowles, Paul 
Porter, Leon Henderson, Elmer Davis, 
Wilson W. Wyatt, W. Averell Harriman, 
and William Benton; anti-Communists 
in the CIO and AFL like Walter Reuther, 
James B. Carey, Alan S. Haywood, David 
Dubinsky, and Harvey Brown; and two 
Roosevelts—Eleanor and Franklin Jr. 


Two “big names” were missing: Elliott’ 


Roosevelt was not invited; neither was 
Henry A. Wallace. 

What drew these remnants of the New 
Deal together was their common belief 
that Communist infiltration had confused 
and weakened the heritage of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and what he stood for. Ac- 
cordingly, they refused to go along with 
the Wallace-inspired Progressive Citizens 
of America, created a week earlier by a 
merger of. the Communist-infiltrated 
NC-PAC and ICCASP. Instead, as a rival 
to the PCA, they organized the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, from which 
Communists were barred.* Sooner or lat- 
er, the ADA felt, the Reds would have to 
be booted out of the left-wing movement. 
Why not now? 





*As temporary co-chairmen of the organizing 
committee they named Henderson and Wyatt. James 
Loeb Jr., UDA national director, was chosen sec- 
retary-treasurer,. 
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Time for a pause... Have a Coca-Cola 


When the gang’s together for 
a song fest, you can depend 
on ice-cold Coca-Cola to strike 
the refreshing note every time. 
Those three familiar words, 
Have a Coke, invite you to 
share the pause that refreshes. 


It’s a friendly pleasure that’s 


always welcome, just as the 
quality of Coca-Cola 1s a con- 
tinuous quality you can 
always trust. 


* 


““Coca-Cola’’ and its abbreviation 
“Coke’’ are the registered trade-marks 


which distinguish the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 


Serve 
Abamateseets 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











According to a recent Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors SMOKE CAMELS 


smoked, more doctors named Camels than any other brand. 


Three nationally known independent research organizations con- 


ducted the survey. They queried doctors in every branch of medicine. R, J. Revnolds 


Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


lout” yo ay 
Wil Ze you 


T for Taste... 
T for Throat... 


@ Taste and Throat...your ‘““T-Zone” 
... that’s your proving ground for 
any cigarette. 

See how your own critical taste 
responds to the rich, full flavor of 
Camel’s choice tobaccos. 
Tobaccos of uncompromis- 
ing quality .. . tobaccos ? 
blended in the fine, tra- Ff 
ditional Camel way. f 

See how your throat 
reacts to the cool mild- 
ness of Camels. 

SeeifCamelsdon’t , 
suit your “T-Zone” 
tora. “T.” 
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@ Like the rest of us, doctors smoke for pleasure. Their taste recog- : 
nizes and appreciates full flavor and cool mildness just as yours does. ‘ 
: e 

And when 113,597 doctors were asked to name the cigarette they a 
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THE CAPITAL * 








Candor 


A first cousin of the late President 
Roosevelt and a staunch Republican, 
Mrs. Katharine St. George of Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., lost no time clearing up her 
relationship with the Roosevelt family. 
Holding her first press conference the day 
Congress convened, Representative St. 
George said: “I am related to the late 
President. I am not related to Mrs. 
Roosevelt.” (Eleanor Roosevelt,  inci- 
dentally, voiced disapproval of Mrs. St. 
George’s candidacy.) 

“Would you mind telling your age?” a 
girl reporter asked the chic, socialite 
congresswoman. “Not at all,” she replied. 
“I am 52.” “You don’t look it,” the re- 


. porter pursued flatteringly. “I try not to,” 






















































> recluse-minded members 


Mrs. St. George replied. 


Week of Wonderful Nonsense 


Excited and bewildered as cub report- 
ers on their first assignments, they poured 
into Washington a week before the gavel 
rapped the opening of the 80th Congress. 
For the 103 freshmen representatives, it 
was like no other week in their lives— 
exhilarating, confusing, educational, and 
full of wonderful nonsense. 

Typical were the experiences of Don- 
ald L. Jackson, a young, ruddy-faced ex- 
Marine major from Santa Monica, Calif., 
whose first job after demobilization was 
to ride the Republican tide to election. 
In his pocket when he arrived were glow- 
ing letters from capital real-estate firms 
promising him a place to live; in the back 
of his mind, a picture of an impressive 
office on a historic site waiting for the 
legislator to go to work. 

The real-estate salesmen showed him 


4 $30,000 bargains easily worth half that 


price, while his $10-a-day bill at the 


* Statler Hotel made inroads on the War 


Bonds accumulated while he fought in 
the South Pacific. His dream of an office 
materialized into a temporary cubbyhole 
on “Dead Man’s Row,” the fifth-floor 
attic of the old House Office Building 
where normally the effects of deceased 
congressmen are stored until called for by 
their families, and where two or three 
have some- 
times, by choice, had their offices. 

The Capitol turned out to be a vast, 
bewildering labyrinth short on direction 
signs. The first day Jackson lost his way 
en route to the House cafeteria, ending 
up in an underground room where work- 
men were baling trash. Finally he went 
rubbernecking and took notes on the 
layout. Walking into the empty House 
chamber, he stood frozen with awe until 
the spell was broken when other fresh- 
men also crept in silently to do homage 
to the historic room. 

In the first week, Jackson’s mail con- 
sisted of 110 job applivations from em- 
ployes of lame-duck congressmen (he 





interviewed 35, chose one), 79 letters 
demanding more sugar for housewives 
(inspired by a write-your-congressman 
editorial in a paper of his district), and a 
score of demands and pleas from pressure 
groups seeking lower prices on gypsum 
or higher annuities for postal clerks. 

A.firm of Wall Street brokers com- 
plained that the 50 per cent tax on silver 
trading profits prevented the United 
States from becoming the world’s silver 
capital. The California State Federation 
of Labor urged support of ten resolutions 
ranging from higher minimum-wage leg- 
islation to free barber service for GI 
hospital patients. 

The California Almond Growers Ex- 
change wrote: “We have no desire to 
curb the flow of international trade, but 

” it would be fine if there were an 
import ban on foreign nuts. The Ameri- 
can Racing Pigeon Union besought him 
to legislate for a closed season on indis- 
criminate pigeon shooting, which inter- 
fered with match results. (Jackson wrote 
the almond growers that he was “against 
foreign nuts in domestic trade or govern- 
ment” and extended his sympathy “as a 
bird lover myself” to the pigeon fanciers.) 
To ease the pressure on his staff, Jack- 
son composed sample replies for its 
guidance. i 

Two documents in his mail merite 
deeper study: “Cannon’s Procedure in 
the House of Representatives” and “In- 
formation for Representatives-Elect to the 
80th Congress,” both presented by the 
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House clerk. The first is a 490-page 
manual on such esoteric subjects as 
“Germaneness” and “Resolutions of In- 
quiry.” The other told Jackson it was 
“unlawful to remove furnishings, includ- 
ing typewriters,” and that congressmen- 
elect were not entitled to stationery 
allowances until they were sworn in. 

With his first paycheck a month off, 
Jackson demanded and received (on 
credit) $20 worth of supplies which in- 
cluded two wastebaskets ($2.80), in 
which he promptly filed all mimeo- 
graphed letters from pressure groups. 

Advice from “old-timers” came freely. 
He was told: (1) Keep absolutely quiet 
your first term, and (2) your constituents 
didn’t send you here to be seen and not 
heard, so speak up. A friend advised him 
to pay his respects to Martin, Halleck, 
and Brown. A few days later, Jackson 
told him: “I had lunch with Martin. He 
was four tables away.” 

The climax of the week of wonderful 
nonsense occurred when his party met in 
caucus to select leaders and dish out 
plums. Jackson voted to give the $8,000 
doorkeeper job to minority clerk James 
P. Griffin for his 36 years’ experience in 
the House. His man lost after Rep. 
Dewey Short made a ringing-speech in 
favor of a fellow-Missourian, pair clerk 
M. L. Meletio. “Massachusetts has a 
speaker,” Short said. “Indiana has a floor 
leader. What has Missouri. got—outside 
of the President, that is?” 

His preliminary education over, Jack- 
son raised his right hand along with his 
colleagues at 1:50 p.m. the next day and 
took the oath of office. Now he was a 
congressman. Now his work would begin. 


Newsweek 
Freshman Congressman Jackson (left) ruabbernecks with Capitol Guide Harry Nash 
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ATOM: Control, Sovereignty, and the Veto 


Bernard M. Baruch put aside the 
crackers and milk that sustained him 
through long sessions of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission, and last week head- 
ed for Hobcaw, his plantation in South 
Carolina. On the way south, he stopped 
off in Washington and presented his res- 
ignation as. American delegate on the 
Atomic Commission. His chief aides also 
quit. Baruch considered his work done. 


The commission had approved his radi- 


cal 89-page plan for controlling the 
mighty atom. Now it went to the UN 
Security Council and he felt that the 
responsibility should pass to the regular 


American Security Counci) delegation. 


His parting advice: “I see no reason why 
this country should not continue the 


making of bombs, at least until the rati- 
fication of the treaty.” 


Despite that note of realism, however, 
Baruch believed that the bold plan he 


had driven through the commission could 


begin “a bread program to govern weap- 
ons of mass destruction” which might 
ultimately lead to “a warless age.” But it 


should not be watered down: “No partial 


plan . . . can be effective or should be ac- 
cepted by this country.” 
The full scope of what Baruch planned 


appeared in the initial report of the UN 


Atomic Energy Commission, delivered 
to the Security Council on Dec. 30, 1946, 
and outlining for the first time the basic 


requirement for effective control of the 


atom: an international authority with 
such extensive powers as to leave only a 
remnant of national sovereignty in the 


atomic field, 
This ramification of the atomic prob- 


lem stemmed from two simple discoveries 
made by the commission’s technical ex- 
perts early in their months of discus- 


sions: (1) The processes for peaceful and 
military development of atomic energy 
are identical up to the very last stage; 
(2) this last stage, final assembly of an 


atom bomb, is relatively so simple as to 
make its detection almost impossible. 
Therefore, the commission concluded, 
effective prevention of atom-bomb man- 
ufacture requires close control of the en- 
tire field of atomic development all the 
way back to the uranium and thorium 
mines (see box). 

The Long Arm: Excerpts from the 
report’s section on “safeguards” indi- 
cated the revolutionary scope of its pro- 
posals: 


@ To guard against theft of ores and 
concentrates from mines and mills, the 


commission recommended “a system of 


inspection, including guards, similar to 
normal managerial operating controls, 
provided that the inspectorate has unre- 


stricted access to all equipment and op: 


erations and has facilities for independ- 
ent weighing, assay, and analysis.” The 


inspectorate’s “complete independence of 
the local management must be unques- 


tionable.” 
@ In more advanced stages, such as re- 


fineries and chemical and metallurgical 


plants, the commission went a step far- 
ther. It would give atomic inspectors the 
right “to require the plant to be shut 


down for the purposes of cleanup and 


. #” 
accounting. 


@ At still more critical stages—isotope 
separation plants and nuclear reactors— 


“the management must be established by 


and responsible to the international con- 
trol agency . . . In addition, close super- 
vision -of the design and construction of 


reactors is essential in all cases.” 


@ “The international control agency 
should itself store and itself handle all 
enriched or pure nuclear fuel in transit.” 


( Aerial surveys would check areas 


where secret atomic development is sus- 
pected. “New installations or extensive 
modifications in existing installations are 
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readily detectable by comparison of aerial 
photographs taken at successive intervals 
. . . Ground surveys may be required in 
areas not readily evaluated by aerial 
photography, e.g. heavily wooded areas 
or caves . . . to locate mines and large 
industrial buildings, to conduct geologic 
surveys, to make physical measurements 
useful in locating clandestine activities 
(such as seismic measurements to detect 
blasting) and to sample materials for 
radioactive elements.” 

Nuclear G-Men: The commission 
did not describe in detail the agency 
which will exercise these immense pow- 
ers. But it implied a huge supranational 
FBI, complete with administrators and 
staffs, geologists, research scientists and 


laboratory aides, engineers, pilots and 
aerial photographers, accountants, in- 
spectors, supervisors and guards, all im- 


mune from the restrictions of national 


sovereignty. It assumed—without saying 


how—“that adequate restraints have been 


provided against the abuse by the inter- 
national control agency of the wide 


powers which it must necessarily 
given.”- And it acknowledged that “con- 


flicts between the requirements of the 


international control agency on the one 
hand and considerations of national sov- 
ereignty and present practice on the other 


Will have to be resolved.” 


Those conflicts will provide fuel for 
long and heated debates before the 
atomic treaty reaches final form, if ever. 


The Russians in particular, the most 


stubborn and vocal champions of tradi- 
tional sovereignty, could -be expected to 
resist sharply any proposal that would so 


thoroughly expose their country to fore 
eign eyes. They had already refused to 


discuss the plans for air and ground 
surveys, pleading that such imspection 


would necessarily overflow into non- 
atomic fields of domestic economy. And 


the Security Council, scheduled to 
start debate on the report Jan. 7, would 
again encounter the old bugaboo: If 


some big power eludes these elaborate 


safeguards and begins making atom 
bombs in defiance of the UN, can it 
veta its punishment? 
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The Problem 
To detect and prevent: 


poses. 


The Solution 
To know: 








ee 


Diversion of atomic materials from peaceful to warlike pur- 


Seizure of peaceful facilities by would-be aggressors. 
Operation of secret nuclear facilities. 


The location, extent, and yield of all geological reserves of 
fissionable minerals, everywhere in the world. 

The disposition of all fissionable material. 

The latest discoveries of new materials and processes (to 
bring them under control before they become danger- 


| Baruch Swan Song: The American Plan for Controlling the Atom 


To inspect geological reserves, as well as new mine and plant 
construction, by both air and ground reconnaissance. 
To require full reports of all nuclear operations, governmental 


and private. 


To maintain up-to-date UN research laboratories, and check 
on activities of all nuclear scientists and engineers. 

To check the purpose and destination of specialized equip- 
ment usable in atomic processes. 

To account for all materials entering and leaving each stage 
of the process and guard them in transit—involving the li- | 
censing, inspecting, supervision, and, in some cases, actual 
UN management of mines and plants. 

To prevent the accumulation of large stockpiles of fissionable 


The Method 





material and to guard stocks and plants against seizure. 
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ABOVE— One of a fleet of Universal ‘‘Jeeps’’ in 
use by a large pipeline construction company. 


With economical 2-wheel drive for the highway 


and 4 


_ -wheel drive where the going is tough, the 
eep 


”* delivers men and materials to the job. 


When a job is under way far from the road,-when men 
and tools must go through—depend on a Universal 
“Jeep” to get there. The ‘“‘Jeep’”’ has what it takes—a 


combination of “Jeep” Engine power, 4-wheel-drive 


traction and maneuverability. It will get you across 
trackless country, up and down steep grades, through 


mud, snow and sand, 


Thousands of Universal “Jeeps” are at work in oil 
fields, lumber camps and mine country. They are 


“made-to-order” for the surveyor, linesman, construc- 


tion engineer, prospector and utility maintenance crew. 
Your Willys-Overland dealer invites you to put a 


“Jeep” through its paces in any test you choose. 
Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
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PALESTINE: Between Whips and Bayonets 


“The Holy Land was a nightmarish 
place during Christmas and New Year 
celebrations. Hundreds of British soldiers 


werd Diipd-sapperiny drmkay only } 


combat veterans can get. Because of 
earlier violence, such as Jewish terrorists 
kidnapping and assassinating the British, 
many soldiers carried weapons although 


they were off duty, ] personally saw more 


‘ \ 
than 100 paratroopers 1n thetr red berets, 
drunkenly arguing and waving machine 
guns, take over Zion Square in the heart 
of Jerusalem. Passersby ducked into build- 


ings or went down side streets to avoid 


trouble Covoral soldier called mo dirty 


Jew’ and warned me to run or ‘get 
blasted.” I ran.” 
Thus a NEwswEEK correspondent de- 


scribed one phase of the state to which 
Palestine was catened last week by the 


renewal of terrorism by Jewish extrem- 
ists. He added these observations on the 
background of the growing animosity be- 


(ween the British Army and the jews 


“Throughout the country cafés and 
shops close soon after the 6 o’clock dark- 
mess. Heavy steel shutters placed over 


windows, doors, and showcases prevent 


glaco-emaching. Thic anbt-Jewich conth. 


ment among the British—not to be con- 
fused with anti-Semitic feeling, since the 
Arabs are also Semites—is the result of 


Jewish terrorist action against British 


soldiers. The soldiers regard themselves 
simply as individuals and not as instru- 
ments of British policy in Palestine. So 


when a Jewish terrorist kills a British 


soldier other soldiers become bitter. The 
feeling is especially strong among numer- 
ous combat veterans. who believe any- 








body who lived through the war does 
not deserve to die in the Holy Land. At 


the same time, however, Iam amazed at 


he yeswaind Of the majority of the sob. 


diers in their feelings—meaning a lot of 

talk and not much action. A good many 

Jews have told me the same thing.” 
Counter-Terror: The new wave of 


terror started with the retaliation flogging 
on Dec. 29 of Maj. “Paddy” Brett and 


three soldiers in retaliation for a whip- 
ping sentence meted out to a young 


Jewish bank robber. Then last week the 
terrorists introduced their newest weap- 


ons, homemade fame throwers With 


e reopening of their war against the 
British, the Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern 
Gang bands ended the uncertain truce 


which prevailed during the World Zionist 
Congress in Basel, Switzerland, and the 


Christmas holidays. 
The explosions set off in Jerusalem 


reverberated through the Holy Land. 


The British ordered all troops to carry 


arms and patrol only in pairs. In the 
slum areas of Keram, Hataymanin, and 
Karton, near Tel Aviv, grim soldiers 


screened more than 2,200 Jews suspected 


ot temrovicn, 


On Jan. 3 the British issued an ultima- 
tum. If the terrorism continued, drastic 
government measures—similar perhaps to 


Whe tough military control and curfew 


which followed the King David Hotel 
bombing last summer—woul e imposed. 


Lt. Gen. Sir Alan G. Cunningham, British 
High Commissioner for Palestine, left 


hurriedly for London to discuss strategy 
with Arthur Creech Jones, Colonial Sec- 
retary and Field Marshal Viscount 


Associated Press 
British Tommies search for mines in a terrorized land where a Jewish secret army boldly challenges “the enemy” 


' ‘Zvai Leumi. 


Organization of 














Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial Gen- 


eral Staff. Both government and Jewish 
informants believed Sir Alan would ask 
permission to launch an all-out military 
offensive against the extremists. 
Counter-Violence: A Jewish Agency 
spokesman in London, deploring the ex- 
tremist warfare, said: “The British Empire 


is not endangered by the acts of the Irgun 
The future of the Jewish 


people may we) be.” Robb Vevhen i 


Wise, 72-year-old founder of the Zionist 


America, apparently 
thought so too. On his return from the 
Zionist Congress he angrily resigned his 


ZOA ollices, The Congress, he charged 


had not considered remedies for Pales- 
tine’s “reign of violence and umnreason.” 

Such reactions by moderate Jews indi- 
cated that the new violence was planned 


as much to sabotage a compromise set- 


tlement as to challenge the British Army. 


Nevertheless, responsible Zionist leaders 
in London doggedly continued to work 
for an agreement. David Ben Gurion, 


Jewish Agency head, and Dr, Chaim 


Weizmann, former ald Zionist presi- 
dent, hoped __ to persuade the British to 
modify the “existing circumstances” be- 
cause of which the Zionists last month 


refused to attend the forthcoming Lon: 


don conference on Palestine. 
Despite temporary inability to come to 
an agreement, Ben Gurion asserted that 


good will existing in the Colonial Office 
\nay lead to a full conference” habwaon 


Britons and Jews. Optimists still be- 
lieved there was a 50-50 chance of Jewish 


participation in this month’s conferences. 


nw 
RUSSIA: America Seen 
Victor Poltoratsky visited New York 
last fall to cover the United Nations As- 


sembly meeting as correspondent for the 
Moscow newspaper Izvestia. Last week 
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Pet dee a Hes -eyed Leealy P 


“Heeyah! Step inside and see 


Rosita, the world’s only three-eyed 
lady! Just one dime, the tenth-part 


of a dol-luh!” 


Perhaps (at an earlier age, of 


course), even you were persuaded 


to walk up and plunk down your 


money. However phony the prom- 


ised wonders, it didn’t cost much 
to be fooled. 


N. WAVER & SON 


Unfortunately, the cost of gulli- 


bility goes up as we grow older. It’s 
especially high when we get into 
the business world. For here, profits 


depend on sharp, impartial judg- 


ment — backed up by all the essen- 
tial facts and figures! 


These figures must he exact. They 
must be up-to-the-minute. And they 
must be money-saving. That’s why 


Management — more and more — is 
getting them by means of speedy 
Comptometer adding - calculating 


machines and modern Comptometer 
applications, 


The Comptometer, made only by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 


Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1731 N. 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill, 
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in Izvestia, he gave his reaction to the 
United States: 


@ Hotel laundries return shirts “clean 
and starched, but without any buttons.” 


€ Clothing salesmen and tailors work an 
alteration racket that clips the hurried 
customer for an extra $1.50 to have his 
trousers fitted promptly, 

@ Movies are just like those Poltoratsky 
saw twenty years ago in a village near 
Vladimir: “I saw again the abandoned 
ranch, the noble cowboys, and the: evil 
man with the black mustache. It is true 
that’ instead of William S. Hart some 
other actor is galloping on the piebald 
horse, but nothing else has changed.” 

@ Slot machines intrigue gay young 
-Americans with games like “How to Drop 
an Atom Bomb” and “Bring the Plane 
Down.” 

€ America has “magnificent techniques” 
and “the roads are excellently built.” On 
a patch of waste ground near Lake Suc- 
cess Poltoratsky saw excavators move in 
“and in seven days you had houses with 
electricity and water on tap.” 

€ Americans are “a gay, friendly, and 
work-loving people who, contrary to all 
newspaper propaganda, have a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the Soviet people.” 


Or 


POLAND: Nie Pozwalam 


Late in the seventeenth century each 
member of the Polish Szlachta, or landed 
* gentry, who had a seat in the Polish Diet 
was the political equal of all the others. 
Simply by rising and saying “Nie Poz- 
walam” (I disapprove), any nobleman 
could veto whatever legislation was be- 
fore the house, or even dissolve the Diet 
itself. 

-Last week in modern Poland, Vice 
Premier Stanislaw Mikolajezyvk was forced 
to the bitter conclusion that it would take 
more than the Nie Pozwalam’s of what 
remained of his Peasant party to divert 
President Boleslaw Bierut’s Communist- 
dominated government block from. vic- 
tory in the Jan. 19 elections. For, like 
the National Peasant leader, Juliu Maniu, 


during the Rumanian elections last No-, 


vember (Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1946), 
Mikolajezyk was playing against cards 
that had been skillfully stacked. 

In Poland as in Rumania, the Peasant 
party had two dubious advantages: Moral 
support of the Western Powers, and 
sufficient following at home to guaran- 
tee it an overwhelming majority in 
“free and unfettered elections.” But 
the Communists had the Kremlin to 
lean on, and two aces in their hand: 
the pro-government Polish Army and 
the Urzad Bezpieczenstwa—a Russian- 
trained security police force that roamed 
the country with authority to arrest all 
opponents of Red rule. 

The Cold Treatment: As election 
day neared, Communist denials of politi- 
cal arrests were drowned out by reports 
of increasing terrorism directed against 
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At Moscow s Door 
The | shift 


in Russian policy 
) toward relative cooperation with 
| the West (Newsweek, Jan. 6) will 
) be put to an acid test this week. 
Edward Weintal, NEwsweexk dip- 
Jomatic correspondent, reports 


from Washington that in a prece- 
dent-breaking move late on the 
night of Jan. 4, Secretary of State 
Byrnes decided. to lay the Polish 
election situation directly at Mos- 
cow's door. In a note addressed to 
the Soviet Government, as one of 
the signatories of the Yalta agree- 
ment promising the Poles “free and 
unfettered elections,” the Secretary 
pointed out that the three-power 
agreement which had been signed 
not only by President Roosevelt 
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also by Marshal Stalin himself, has 
been flagrantly violated by the 
Warsaw government. He proposed 
consultation and joint corrective 
action by the three signatory pow- 
ers. An identical note went to the 
British. 

While the British have already 
indicated that they will eagerly ac- 
cept the Secretary's proposal, the 
Soviet reaction will be watched 
with more than casual interest. 
This is the first time the Soviet 
Government has been called to ac- 
count, though indirectly, for the 
actions of its Communist protégés 
in the satellite countries. 
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PSL (Peasant party) candidates and their 
endorsers. At Srem on Dec. 24, 60 PSL 
supporters were held overnight in a 5- 
by 8-foot police detention cell. At Turek, 
near Lodz, a district and vice chairman 
of the Peasant party were stripped to 
their underwear in sub-zero weather and 
left twelve hours in an unheated cellar 
before they agreed to resign. By Jan. 2, 
104 of the PSL's candidates for the 444 
seats in the new parliament were report- 
ed under arrest. One was in the hospital 
with pneumonia as a result of the “cold 
treatment.” 

Polish soldiers, billeted with families 
were ordered to “organize political meet- 
ings” and distribute pamphlets. One 
folder, illustrated with photographs of 
GI's and Frauleins in intimate poses, ex- 
plained why the United States “preferred 
Germany to Poland.” Another told peas- 
ants that PSL victory would mean a 
Polish future good only for “shysters, 
capitalists, and speculators.” 

On Jan. 4 Mikolajezyk announced that 
unless enough of his party’s candidates 
were permitted to run, it would boy- 
cott the election. But no matter what 
happened, the Peasant party would 
not disband: “The life of the nation is 
greater than the life of any parliament 
or bloc . . . We intend to keep our 
party for the nation.” 


MINISTERS: Iron Smokescreen 


The Russians began preparation last 
week for the Moscow conference on a 
peace treaty with Germany with a not 
uncharacteristic gesture. The Moscow 
press attacked the economic fusion of the 
American and British zones in Germany. 
The Russians interpreted the Anglo- 
American move as a blow at the Potsdam 
Agreement by which the Reich was to be 
treated as an economic whole—even 
though the fusion was accompanied by a 
specific invitation to the other occupying 
powers to join in it. 

Actually, such Soviet criticism was a 
smokescreen to cover the chief Russian 
proposal that will be made at Moscow, 
a proposal that will alter the entire basis 
of the Potsdam Agreement. The Soviets 
will press their now well-known demands 
that reparations be extracted from cur- 
rent industrial production rather than 


from industrial plants as laid down at 
Potsdam. In return, Moscow will agree 


to complete unification of the Reich—a 
“concession” that irritates American dip- 
lomats almost beyond endurance. They 
point out that the Soviets agreed to uni- 
fication at Potsdam, and that this is just 


another case where the Western Powers 
are asked for further concessions in order 


to get the Russians to agree to honor 


their previous agreements—the old game 
of selling the horsé twice. 


Significance-——— 


Until very recently, the State Depart- 
ment was unalterably opposed to the new 
Russian reparations proposals. Now there 


has been a change in emphasis. Today 
the answer is: “Let us see what they have 


to offer. If thoy will make an official 
request for $10,000,000,000 worth of 
reparations, we might insist that the value 
of the land in East Prussia which they 
had annexed, and the value of the plants 
which they had taken, be used to offset 
this amount.” ‘In any case, the present 
plan is that under no circumstances will 
Secretary Byrnes make any reparations 
proposal first. His patience may be se- 
verely taxed, but in Moscow the Russians 
will have to come out first and say what 
they want in the way of reparations. 
Another question which is preoccupy- 
ing the State Department now is: At 
what stage of the Moscow conference 
should a German Government be formed? 
The present thinking is that all territorial 
amputations should be made before such 
a government is set up. Otherwise it will 
be branded forever with the stigma of 
having agreed to German dismember- 
ment. However, no one has yet devised 
a formula which would permit a German 
Government to sign a peace treaty with- 
out signing its territorial provisions, but 
the best legal brains are working on this. 
Stories that the United States will 
agree to some Polish annexations and not 
to others do not represent actual policy. 
The Polish frontier will be used as a bar- 
gaining point and Byrnes will undoubt- 
edly put up a convincing fight against it. 
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But it will be a Molotoff-type argument. 
If the Russians offer sufficient induce- 
ment Byrnes will ultimately yield in the 
hope that the world will acclaim it as a 
venerous American concession in the 
same manner it had welcomed Russian 
“concessions” in New York. 
, al 


BRITAIN: White Man’s Turban 
The best trick of the new year oc- 


curred in London—on New Year's Eve. 
A 27-year-old British officer had _ tried 
vainly to secure a reservation for four 
people at Claridge’s Hotel, one of the 


city’s smartest spots. Finally he phoned 
and introduced himself as the secretary 


ot the Maharajah of Peshawar. A table 
for four was produced within five min- 
utes, a bedspread served the officer as a 
turban, and Claridge’s enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of welcoming the new year with 
what it thought was a real maharajah. 


His Majesty’s Nickel 

For 350 years British silver coins ac- 
tually were 92.5 per cent pure silver. But 
in 1920 the price of the metal had risen 
so much that the half crown, then worth 
57 cents, contained about 77 cents’ worth 
of silver. Parliament hastily authorized 


the minting of coins only 50 per cent 
silver. It took the Treasury eighteen years, 


however, to recall most of the 1,000,000,- 
(00 pre-1920 silver pieces. 

Last week the Treasury began another 
gigantic task: the recalling of all the 
half-silver coins. It expected to salvage 
$200,000,000 worth of silver from them 
and use it for partial payment of a war- 
time American silver loan of $300,000,- 
000. In the place of the silver alloys, some 
of which turned yellow, green, and pink 


% with use, the Mint issued coins of cupro- 


nickel, the copper and nickel alloy used 
in the American “nickel.” The new coins 
are duller, but otherwise identical with 
the old three-penny bits, sixpences, shill- 
ings, florins, half crowns, and occasional 
crowns now in circulation. 


The Crown in the Pits 


Before dawn on New Years Day a 
little procession of coal miners’ wives, 
with sleeping babies wrapped in shawls, 
climbed a starlit road to the Penallta 
Colliery pit head in the Rhondda Valley 
of South Wales. Silently they watched the 
bobbing chains of lamps as miners filed 
into the floodlit colliery yard from the 
pit darkness, A colliery band blared in the 
frosty morning air. Then grimy hands 
ran up a blue flag bearing the white block 
initials “NCB”—National Coal Board. The 
union chairman shouted into a micro- 
phone: “Private enterprise has had it!” 

Thus on Jan. 1, at pit heads throughout 
Britain miners raised blue flags and nailed 
up proclamations: “This colliery is now 
managed by the National Coal Board on 
behalf of the people.” 

In London, in the presence of Prime 


Minister Attlee, his Cabinet, and seven 
Coal Board members, Lord Hyndley, 
Board chairman, received a_ specially 
bound copy of the Coal Mines (National- 
ization) Act from Emanuel Shinwell, Fuel 
and Power Minister. After hearing Attlee 
wish him luck on a “sticky wicket,” the 
substantial, blue-eyed peer—once a col- 
liery owner himself—proudly led his team 
into their headquarters in Lansdowne 
House on Berkeley Square. From the two 


rooms without typists and typewriters 
which it occupied last June, the board had 
mushroomed through three floors and into 
nearby Hobart House. 

Lord Hyndley’s realm included 1,500 
mines worth $658,664,000 on more than 





Will suffer from lack of coal. For two 
weeks the coal shortage has closed or 
threatened to close cotton mills, steel 
plants, automobile factories, and other 
industrial units in the Midlands. A 10 
per cent cut in coal allotments to non- 
essential consumers and a 5 per cent re- 
duction for all industry was announced on 
Dec. 27. Nonetheless, on Jan. 1 the large 
Royal Ordnance plant at Blackburn shut 
down while 10,000 workers in Middlesex 
faced an indefinite layoff if coal did not 
soon reach the Electric and Musical In- 
dustries factory. Lancashire cotton mills 
planned to close in rotation in order to 
avoid spasmodic stoppages. Oldham 
mills borrowed coal from each other. A 























Associated Press Photos 


British miners dig for the state under the flag of the National Coal Board 


a million acres of land beneath which lies 
at least 20,000,000,000 tons of unmined 
coal. His National Coal Board employed 
692,000 mineworkers and more than 25,- 
000 clerical and administrative assistants. 
Likewise, the NCB was heir to 400 small 
mines, coke ovens, fuel plants, power 
stations, and railroad sidings with 200,- 
000 railroad cars and 23,000 pit ponies. 

Most of the collieries will be converted 
from hand to mechanical loading—an 
undertaking officials said may take ten 
to twenty years. Inefficient mines will be 
closed and new shafts sunk. Coa) seams 
now halted at other mine-property bound- 
aries will be expanded. Labor may be 
transferred to more productive pits. Un- 
der new marketing provisions, no price 
increases in coal may be made without 
permission of the Fuel Ministry. The 
Coal Board also will work to restore 
Britain’s vanishing coal export trade. And 
industrial-relations machinery set up on 
all levels prompted the National Union of 
Mineworkers to offer its new boss a “no 
strike” pledge. 

Until these reforms take effect Britain 


cement plant in Suffolk closed com- 
pletely and large brickyards in Bedford- 
shire were preparing to shut down, 


oo 


SUDAN: Trek by Truck 


A miserable migration began ast fall 
when bands of English emigrants, tired 
of waiting for priorities aboard ships, 
packed their wives, children, and belong- 
ings into wheezy old trucks and set out 
for South Africa. They ferried across the 
Channel, drove to Marseille, sailed to 
Alexandria, and then began the long trek 
toward Cape Town, 4,600 miles away. 
The first party, a family named Mac- 
Allister with two small children, got as 
far as Aswan in Upper Egypt. Then, 
despite warnings of experienced resi- 
dents, they set out alone toward Khar- 
toum, with eight days’ supply of food 
and water—and disappeared. A week 
later the Egyptian Camel Corps found 
them, their truck broken down and gaso- 
line exhausted. 


News of the MacAllisters’ failure 
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reached other families at Aswan and 
Wadi Halfa, near the Egypt-Sudan bor- 
der. Some of them had also tried the des- 
ert crossing and been forced to turn back. 
Taking the warning, they sold their vehi- 
cles in order to pay for their passage 
by Nile boat to Khartoum, which they 
reached ignominiously in a_ third-class 
barge towed behind a paddle steamer. 
But at Khartoum the emigrants were 
stranded again. Some found refuge in 
a cheap hotel. Two penniless families 
took over a primitive mud hut. 

There they were visited last week by 
the Governor General of the Sudan, Maj. 
Gen. Sir Hubert Huddleston. “Something 
must be done,” said Sir Hubert. The next 
day his government forbade further truck 
convoys. Not one had succeeded in cross- 


ing the Sudan. Cape Town was stil] 3,600 


miles away. 
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REICH; Bavarian Cream 


In Bavaria, musical-comedy land of 
snowy peaks, deep blue lakes, Leder- 
hosen, and gargantuan beer bouts, six 
Americans are soon to pay the price for 
taking too deep an interest in the fasci- 
nating beerhall politics of this fascinating 
land. The six are top personalities in the 
Office of Military Government for Ba- 
varia. This week or next they will be 
transferred from Bavaria because of their 
involvement in the greatest political 
doublecross of postwar Germany. 

Its victim, until that moment a rising 
star in German politics, was Dr. Joseph 
Miiller, ex-concentration-camp inmate, 
member of the inner circle of the July 20 


plot on Hitler’s life, deputy to the Land- 


gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than 
40,000 _concise biographies, with pro- 
nunciation of names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, painters, actors, radio 
personalities, eminent figures from every 
other field. Prepared by the expert staff 
of Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition. Valuable to writers, 
speakers, readers. 1,736 pages, thumb 
index. $7.50. At your bookdealer or 
order direct from the publishers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
650 Federal Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


tag, and friend and political protégé of 
Jakob Kaiser, powerful chairman of Ber- 
\in’s Christian Democratic Union. 

Double Agent: Miiller, a short. 
squat, and jovial Munich lawyer of 48, 
had been a member of the left wing of 
the pre-Hitler Bayerische Volkspartei 
(the Catholic center party). After Hitler 
came to power he retreated quietly into 
his law practice, concerning _ himself 
mainly with legal matters affecting the 
church. This gave him frequent oppor- 
tunities to journey to Rome. 

In 1939, shortly after the war's out- 
break, he was approached by Gen. Hans 
Oster, one of the earliest leaders in the 
huge German conspiracy against Hitler. 
Oster introduced Miiller to Admiral Wil- 
helm Canaris, head of the Abwehr, the 
German G-2 section, and another anti- 
Hitler plotter. Canaris made Miiller a 
captain in the Abwehr, stationing him in 
Rome. From 1940 to 1943 Miiller served 
as contact man between underground 
groups both within and without Germany 
and became a well-known figure to Al- 
lied intelligence agencies. He tipped off 
the British weeks ahead on the exact 
date of the German invasion of Belgium 
in 1940. 

In 1943 Miiller suddenly was arrested 
on orders from Gen. Wilhelm Keitel and 
Hermann Goring and brought to trial for 
high treason before a Wehrmacht court- 
martial. Then occurred one of the first 
fantastic turns in a fantastic career. The 
presiding judge was General Sack, one of 
the anti-Hitler plotters (he was later 
executed). He found the charges against 
Miiller sufficiently vague to clear him. 

But as Miller walked out of the court- 


room the Gestapo moved in and threw 
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him into Flossenburg concentration camp. 
He spent the next two years there and at 
Buchenwald in the shadow of a death 
sentence. At one time he was in the next 
cell to Dr. Karl Goerdeler, former burgo- 
master of Leipzig and another plotter. 
Later Miiller himself was led to the steps 
of the gallows, but just then a heavy 
American air raid interrupted the execu- 
tion. In the )ast weeks of the war, he 
was transferred to Dachau with an illus- 
trious group of political prisoners and 
hostages. 

OMGBavarians: Miiller returned to 
Munich in September 1945 and was given 
a clean bill of health by the military 
government. Thus free to enter politics, 
he became a leader in the progressive 
wing in the Christian Social Union, advo-, 
cating a liberal trade-union policy, mildly 
Socialist economic reforms, fair play for 
the refugees who were already crowding 
into Bavaria, and constitutional reforms. 
He fought bitterly the clerical and con- 
servative right wing of the party. Despite 
their opposition, he managed to become 
party chairman for Bavaria by rallying 
the support of the younger CSU leaders. 

But Miiller still had to cope with a 
fantastic obstacle—Americans in the Of- 
fice of Military Government for Bavaria, 
whose enthusiasm for all things Bavarian 
had led, them into the bywavs of its 
devious politics. Called OMGBavarians 
by their derisive colleagues in Berlin, they 
had their own local protégés. The OMG 
rightists played with the right wing of the 
CSU and Miiller’s principal intra-party 
enemies, Dr. Alois Hundhammer and Dr. 
Anton Pfeiffer. The OMG leftists backed 
Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner, a bumbling Social 
Democrat they brought back from exile 
in Switzerland and appointed Minister- 
President of Bavaria—and whom Miiller 
would supplant if his faction won the 
Dec. 1 Landtag elections. 

On election day—Dec. 1—-the OMG- 
Bavarians tried to clear the way for their 
friends by suspending Miiller from polliti- 
cal_ activity on the ground of his old 
Abwehr connection. The coup failed only 
because wiser heads had consulted Lt. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American Deputy 
Military Governor, before releasing the 
suspension order, Clay, then in Wash- 
ington, hastily stopped the suspension. 
That same day Miiller led his party to 
Victory in the Landtag election and thus 
became the logical candidate for Minister- 
President. 

On Dec. 21 the CSU deputies to the 
Landtag met in caucus to choose their 
candidate. In a stormy six-hour meeting 
they voted unanimously to back Miiller, 
their party leader. But that afternoon in 
the Landtag session a bloc of Christian 
Socialists reneged. Miiller got only 73 
votes on the first ballot. Sixty-nine ballots 
Were blank. And 33 votes went to Dr. 
Hans Ehard, a political unknown of the 
CSU right wing. Ehard had not even 
been nominated, but his votes destroyed 
Miiller’s chance of a majority. 

Enraged at the obvious conspiracy 
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For your home, insist on CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, 


SUBFLOORS—AND A CEMENT- ASBESTOS ROOF! 


HOW TO GET A CONCRETE HOUSE—AND WHAT WILL IT COST? 


To get information on a concrete house and its cost in 
your community, phone a local concrete masonry manufac- 
turer for names of architects and contractors experienced in 
concrete house building. They know local conditions and can 
answer your questions about plans and costs. We'll send 
free booklet describing construction of concrete homes. Dis- 
tributed only in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Alb-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
«+. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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among his own party colleagues, Miller 
walked out of the session, taking 28 sym- 
pathetic deputies with him. On the next 


ballot the Landtag then elected Ehard 


Minister-President with 121 votes. Ehard 
promptly announced a coalition Cabinet. 


It included the three prime enemies of 
Miiller and friends of the OMGBavarians 
—Hoegner, Hundhammer, and Pfeiffer. 


As denazification minister, Ehard ap. 


pointed Alfred Loritz, demagogic leader 
of the Bavarian Economic Reconstruction 


party, Loritz is such a bitter opponent of 
Miller oe es =3 have begun libel 
suits against each other. 


INDIA: Friendship on Foot 


A wizened old man wearing 2 white 


dhoti (loincloth) and sandals, with a pair 
ot spectacles drooping from his big nose, 


plodded last week along Slippery jungle 


paths and over rickety bamboo bridges 
in the Ganges delta. He poked his shaven 
head into the low doorways of thatched 


huts and stopped to talk with farmers 


laboring in the muddy paddy fields. 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, at 77, his bony, 


100-pound frame weakened by recent 


“God,” he told them, “doesn’t distinguish 


between Hindus and Moslems.” 
Gandhi, who from temporary head- 


quarters in a straw-and-leaf hut in 


Chandpur will visit 26 villages this 
month, expects his ee task my 


take the rest of his life. I need be,” he 


said “T will leave my bones in "East 


Bengal.” 


TO prepare for the tip Gandhiji (Mr. 


Gandhi) practiced for days crossing the 
swaying, bridges over the Ganges streams 


and canals, A speaker of Hindustani him- 


self, he also studied the Bengali dialect. 
Previously he had made another epic 


march: As a young lawyer in South 


Africa } mn 1913, Candhi led 5.000 odd 


Natal Indians across the Transvaal bor- 
der to protest discriminatory laws against 


Indian immigrante. Seventeen years later 


he walked with followers more than 200 
miles to Dandi, on the west coast of 


India north of Bombay, where he distilled 


salt from sea water in defiance of the 
British Government salt monopoly. a 
after Gandhi began his present march 


1,500 Brahmin pandite, high-caste Hindu 


sages, began a 21-day ritual of prayer and 
sacrifice in Bombay to conjure up peace 


for India and the rest of the world, 





liquid diets, had begun what he called 
“the greatest experiment of my life”—a 
walking tour in an attempt to forge 
friendship between Hindus and Moslems. 

Moslems made up 80 per cent of the 
population in the Eastern Bengal coun- 
tryside through which the sublimated 
Hindu nationalist traveled. Only three 
months ago bloody communal riots there 
had taken thousands of Hindu lives. In 
an extension of his creed of ahimsa, ab- 
horrence of any slaughter, Gandhi pro- 
posed to convince simple villagers that 




















they must live together in “mutual trust.” 


Older and frailer, Gandhi sets out on a new crusade 





International 


FRANCE: Scion of Suez 


In France the name “de Lesseps” 
brings back memories of the great Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, who conquered shifting 
sands and treacherous waters to con- 
struct the Suez Canal in 1869. Last week 
in Paris Ferdinand’s 63-year-old son, 
Count Paul de Lesseps, was charged with 
attempting to sabotage his father’s monu- 
mental achievement. Police said they had 
discovered in Gestapo headquarters a 30- 
page outline, allegedly signed by de 
Lesseps, which disclosed technical meth- 
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ods for partially draining the 1044-mile- 
long Suez Canal and floodimg the lower 
Egyptian plains. The subsequent inun- 


dation would have made the lands unfit 


for use by the Allied armies. In another 
document de Lesseps purportedly offered 


to sell his property near Aloxandretta in 
Turkey to the Luftwaffe for an airbase. 
The ailing, chain-smoking aristocrat, 


now hospitalized for nicotinic poisoning, 


told his own story of persecution and 
poverty. During the first world war the 


Turks confiscated his Alexandretta oil 


lands. After bouts with French courts— 
and police, who arrested him five times 


for swindling and passing bad checks— 


de Lesseps was awarded an indemnity of 
2,000,000 Turkish gold pounds by an 
international Franco-Turk tribunal in 


1097. Dut de Legsops cad. the Frene 


Foreign Ministry took the gold and of- 
fered him instead 5,000,000,000 French 


francs, which he refused, Now, he con 


plained, the French were trying to con- 
fiscate his remaining property and forget 


the 5,000,000,000-franc debt. De Les- 


saps claimed the incriminating documents 


were forged by an Egyptian Gestapo 
agent. Paris police charged him with the 


high crime of “intelligence with the 


? 
enemy” anyway. 


_— 


ITALY: Champagne and Insults 


In Rome last week, the Italian Com- 
munists and their bitter rivals, the Chris- 


tian Democrats, exchanged New Vear’s 


insults through their respective party 
newspapers, Unité and Il Popolo. Ex- 
cerpts: 


@ Unitd: “On the occasion of New Year’s 
Eve . . . Marchese De Felice enter- 
tained Christian Democrat ministers 
and important personalities . . . Waiters 
in livery served courses with which a 
very rich buffet was furnished: paté de 
foie gras, chicken, cold meat, roast duck, 
caviar, sandwiches, Saint Honoré biscuits, 
English cake, pies, pastries twelve kinds 
of wine, imported liquors, and French 
champagne. Among the guests were the 
Honorable and Signora De Gasperi . . . 
Guests mostly used the buffet, but the 
Honorable Micheli limited himself to only 
a few dozen cupcakes and a couple of 
bottles of wine . . . The Honorable Gi- 
ordani scoffed at conversation about hun- 
ger and, concluding with a little speech, 
said: “Talk of starvation in Italy is exag- 
gerated. Look here at the bounty of God’s 
€ Il Popolo: “In all sections the Commu- 
nist party had dances. Communism con- 
quers citizens through their feet . . . One 
learns, dancing: Of course, dances with 
bottles, pies, and everything else . . . 
were reserved for little shots. Big 
shots met in apartments of their col- 
leagues . . . arriving with women wear- 
ing astrakhan fur coats sent from Russia 
and Yugoslavia and paid for with Italian 
goods. 


“It was noticed that with a sort of 

















Gros a (Marriage 


That darker inner ring on this camshaft timing gear is steel. The teeth 
and all the rest of the gear except the infinitesimal bond are aluminum. 


Where the darker steel and the lighter aluminum meet rests the 


“wedding ring’”—the patented Al-Fin bond that joins these two dif- 
ferent metals inseparably —a process developed after years of pains- 


taking research by engineers of the Al-Fin Corporation, a Fairchild 
subsidiary. 


Testing a gear of this type, automotive engineers attempted to push 
the hub through the gear — separate it from its aluminum mate. The 
test was carried up to a 98,000 pound load and the bond was still 
holding. This identical gear was then placed in operation on a truck 
of a fleet running regularly between two major cities. When it was 
removed after 86,342 miles of service it was still perfectly bonded and 
the teeth showed no noticeable indication of wear. 


AJ|-¥in, the process that makes this performance possible, is adapt- 
able to more and more metallurgical uses. For Al-Fin chemically joins 
the rugged strength of iron or steel with the light weight, heat conduc- 
tivity, anti-corrosive and the excellent bearing qualities of aluminum 
—“ til death do them part.” 
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delicacy big shots and_ ladies -kindly 
dropped in for just a few seconds at 
some sections, leaving fur coats in cars 
. .. Returning to the darkness of the cars 
they wrapped themselves in their furs 
with caresses as if disinfecting them- 
selves . . . Are there not in Russia five 
different types of meals and drinks cor- 
responding to the five different classes?” 


ing and shouting “Leave China” slgans, 
on Shanghai Road below the yellow- 
stone residence of American Ambassador 
J. Leighton Stuart, they found him out 
visiting Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
A larger group returned the next day, 
tossing sticks and clods of dirt at Ameri- 
cans on the way. While Stuart, speaking 
in Chinese, reassured a delegation that 








triumph for the Chinese Communists in 
their struggle with the Kuomintang to 
capture the favor of China’s student body. 
For withdrawal of American troops and 
aid has been the insistent propaganda line 
from Yenan. Many students, however, 
took the view of those at National Fuhtan 
University in Shanghai. There 4,000 co- 
eds decided not to demonstrate after a 








CHINA: Nasty Words 


“Rape” is a nasty word, but the Christ- 
mas Eve case reported by a Peiping 
newspaper sounded routine. A 19-year- 
old Chinese girl student at the National 
University charged that two United 
States Marines had raped her on the 
polo grounds. One Marine denied com- 
plicity. The other admitted relations “on 
a professional basis.” A physician found 
no indication of rape when he examined 
the girl. Nevertheless both Marines were 
held for possible court-martial proceed- 
ings. 

The incident was practically made to 
order for China’s thousands of students. 
By tradition, these students show their 
political sentiments in explosive fashion; 
recently they have been subjected to 2 
cleverly organized anti-American propa- 
ganda campaign. Now, in cities through- 
out North China, they reacted with dem- 
onstrations. 

GI Beasts: Students from the Nation- 
al Academy of Dramatic Arts led a pa- 
rade in Nanking on Jan. 2. In a truck-top 
tableau placarded “Scene of the Rape,” 
a student actor wearing a big cardboard 
nose and GI clothes, and carrying a gun, 
waved a whisky bottle in one hand and 
dragged a student actress around with 
the other. Unkindest cut: a poster showed 
guns and ammunition pouring out of an 
UNRRA milk tin. 

Downtown, the 1,500 student march- 
ers became entangled with fancy dragon 
parades in celebration of the new con- 
stitution. When they finally massed, sing- 





International 
Chinese students marched against the Marines in 1946, but in 1900 at Peiping, American troops marched against the Chinese 


justice would be done, other undergradu- 
ates slipped by the gate police and 
chalked the walls with such sentiments 
as: “Bloody United States Army, get 
out!” “Godamn GI, go home,” “Go back, 
bloody GI, your wife is waiting for you.” 
In Peiping thousands of students 
dressed in cotton-padded gowns and 
pieces of surplus American Army uni- 
forms swarmed out of their cold, bare 
dormitories and marched 7 miles to the 
massive gates of Peiping. They wound 
through the narrow streets of the old im- 
perial city shouting: “Get out, you 
beasts!” The single sentry on duty out- 
side Marine headquarters stood stoically 
by while students yelled obscene taunts. 
‘A Teeth for a Teeth’: In Tientsin, 
where the largest number of Marines 
have been stationed, some 2,000 students 
demanded the withdrawal of all Ameri- 
can troops. A group of twenty Marines 
on the street, unable to understand in- 
sulting placards written in Chinese char- 
acters, cheerfully shouted “Ding Hao!” 
(very good). One even offered to carry 
a sign. In Shanghai, 10,000 marchers on 
Nanking Road waved green and _ pink 
tissue-paper banners and plastered stick- 
ers on buildings, jeeps, and buses. One 
read: “A teeth for a teeth.” Another: 
“Go do your dirty things back home.” A 
few students caned an American Army 
lieutenant as he walked with a girl down, 
Avenue Joffre, main street in the old 
French concession. They also blackened 
the eye of an Associated Press photog- 
rapher who tried to record the scene. 
The demonstrations marked a minor 
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few persuasive fist fights and the observa- 
tion: “Russian forces have not with- 
drawn from Dairen. How can we ask the 
Americans to leave?” On Jan. 4 Premier 
T. V. Soong urged schools and local gov- 
ernments to prevent “students and peo- 
ple” from doing “anything insulting or 
damaging to Americans or Chinese-Amer- 
ican relations.” 


Significance 





The student demonstrations, while of 
limited importance themselves, illustrated 
a fundamental change in the relations 
between Occidental powers and Eastern 
colonial peoples. This change: can be 
simply put: While the white man still has 
the power to carry the white man’s bur- 
den he no longer has the will to do so. 
Thus in 1900 when the Boxer uprising oc- 
curred, the Western Powers reacted by 
sending an international expeditionary 
force to Peiping for the purpose of sup- 
pressing it. The Western Powers had the 
physical force to do this and, more im- 
portant, they also had the moral force to 
back it up. No such demonstrations as 
took place last week in Peiping would 
have been tolerated by Westerners a few 
decades ago. 

Now, however, the Western Powers’ 
own propaganda stressing democracy in 
the United Nations has made it difficult 
for them to speak at the same time with 
the language of force that Oriental and 
colonial peoples have always understood 
far better than words. The French in 
Indo-China, the Dutch in Indonesia, and 
the British in India all find themselves in 
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IN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PLACE PLANE 





The all-metal Navion is much more than just a means 
of getting places at 150 MPH. Four people enjoy deep- 
cushioned comfort, all-around sight-seeing visibility, 

a sound-proofed cabin, and especially smooth-flying 

stability. The Navion’s non-stop range of over 500 

miles makes it possible to keep business appointments ae 
or reach pleasure resorts wherever they may be. i 
Two may fly with 455 Ibs. of business cargo . 
or sports equipment. CAA Approved 

Type Certificate No. 782. 


SO EASY...YOU JUST DRIVE—Even if you've 
never been up before, your Navion dealer will let 
you take the wheel...let you demonstrate to your- 
self that the North American Navionis easy to fly ! 








For illustrated brochure and name 
of dealer near you, write Dept. N-9, 
North American Aviation, Inc., 
Municipal Airport, ° 

| Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Memories of the Soviet Censor: IV 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Back in 1885 an American 


‘writer by the name of George Kennan 
set out on a tour of Siberia which 
eventually produced a_ remarkable 
two-volume work called “Siberia and 
the Exile System.” Apologizing in the 
preface for the fact that he did not 
mention the names of many of those 
who gave him information, 


My own explanation is this. In the 
first place, the Russian attitude on 
censorship is only the typical Euro- 
pean attitude carried to the extreme. 
The tradition everywhere outside the 
United States and the British Empire 
always has been that the government 
has the right and the duty to control 
the thoughts of the people. 





Kennan wrote: “Most of 


these people I dare not even 
mention by name. Although 
their characters and_ their 
services are such as to make 
their names worthy of re- 
membrance and honor, it is 
their misfortune to live in a 
country where the govern- 
ment regards a frankly ex- 
pressed opinion as an evi- 
dence of ‘untrustworthiness’ 


and treats an effort to improve the 
condition of things as an offense to be 
punished.” 

Everyone whose work or pleasure it 
has been to travel in Russia knows 
what it is like to get from such old 
books as this the feeling that the fun- 
damental characteristics they describe 
have not changed. A foreigner who 
saw the United States of 1946 in terms 
at de Tocqueville or Lord Bryce might 
be sorely confused; conversely, a for- 
eigner who tried to see the Soviet 
Union without the guiding eves of 
such. authorities on old Russia as a 
Kennan, a Comte de Ségur, or a Ma- 
sarvk would be severely handicapped. 





Nowhere does the continuity 
seem so strong to the foreigner as in 
the characteristic Russian attitude to 
censorship, This is the fourth con- 


secutive column I have written on my 
own experience with the Russian cen- 
sor. The preceding three dealt with 


the surveillance exercised over foreign ” 


correspondents, the shortage of man- 
power which makes the censorship 
function awkwardly, and the cutting- 
off of sources of information which so 
thoroughly baffles efforts at thorough 
reporting. 

The picture is not complete without 
iaking into account another factor. 
Perhaps it is more important than all 
the others put together. The circum- 
stance that correspondents are treated 
clumsily by bureaucrats and are cut 
off from authentic information contrib- 
utes a great deal to the critical feeling 
about Russia which exists in this coun- 
try. That is easy to understand. The 
difficult mental exercise is to grasp 
why these circumstances exist. 





The Communist Revolution 
was no revolution in this 
respect. All of the forefa- 
thers who bred the revolu- 
tionary spirit in Russia— 
Feuerbach, Herzen, Baku- 
nin, Belinsky, all the long- 
forgotten names you can 
count off on your fingers, 
down to and including Len- 
in and Stalin—were con- 
sciously organizing or lead- 
ing a revolution of intellectuals. In their 
conception, “the people” were and are 
only a gray mass to be controlled and 
led. The absorption of Marx and En- 
gels into the hierarchy of revolutionary 
fathers did nothing appreciable to 
change this basic Russian cast of 
thought. 

The suspicion of foreigners is only 
an offshoot of the fundamental pen- 
chant for secrecy. On the basis of the 
history and travel books I am not even 
sure that this suspicion is any stronger 
under the Soviet state than it was 
under the Czars. The George Kennan 
quoted above was certain that he 
never would have been allowed to 
make his tour of the exiles in Siberia 
had he not defended the Russian treat- 
ment of political offenders in a speech 
to the American Geographical Society 


of New York in 1882. The speech was 


so contrary to public opinion that it 
got him a reputation as a friend of the 
Russian Government. And when he re- 
turned from the tour with a changed 
opinion, he had trouble getting his 
notes beyond St. Petersburg. 





It would be a mistake, however, 
to imagine that this suspicion is a 
phenomenon confined to the capital. 
It is general. The traveler may be 
armed with passes from Moscow, but 
he will nevertheless move in a per- 
petual cloud of suspicion from provin- 
cial officials. 

This attitude is not anything Stalin 
invented. It has been strong in the 
Russian character for generations. It 
is natural that the efforts we have 
made to persuade Soviet officialdom 
to change have up to now only in- 
creased suspicion of our motives. 

















a position where the use of the most 
destructive modern weapons could enable 
them to enforce their will, but where ‘the 
moral strength to do so has been under- 
mined by their own propaganda. 

It is in this position that the United 
States finds itself in China. The proof: 
Chinese students, discounting the conse- 
quences, can revile and even beat the 
uniformed representatives of the armed 
forces of the greatest power on earth. The 
Chinese also seemed to realize that while 
a backward race could use such methods 
against the United States, they would 
have no effect against one of the few 
countries that still believes in the lan- 
guage of force: the Soviet Union. 
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JAPAN: Kamikaze Scholar 

Robert Yukimasa Nishiyama received 
his first name from his Christian father 
and his wartime philosophy from his 
training as a Kamikaze “suicide” pilot in 
the Japanese Navy. He “naturally wanted 
to kill as many Americans as possible... 
when my country was in danger.” 

Before he was killed in the Philippines 
while serving as a private in the United 
States Army Robert Johnstone worked 
out his wartime philosophy: Mutual 
knowledge would bring about better un- 
derstanding between Americans and 
Japanese. 

Last week Nishivama, now working for 
the United States Army Air Forces in 
Japan, received a scholarship-to Lafayette 
College at Easton, Pa. The scholarship 
was established by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Johnstone of Downingtown, Pa. The 
money came from the $10,000 govern- 


ment insurance paid the Johnstones after 
their son Robert’s death. He had re- 


quested that it be used for such a 
scholarship. Nishiyama, who married a 
graduate of Stanford University in Cali- 


fornia, will study economics and techno- 


’ logical courses in preparation for teaching. 


Waiting for a Streetcar 


The Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri Shim- 
bun recently ran the following philosovhi- 
cal comment on what Japan has to learn 
from the West: 

“We hear Tolstoy was able to ride a 
horse at 80. The youthful vigor of men in 
Western countries, who dance and plav 
football, is due to protein diets. Herbs 
and barks recommended by Chinese 
medicine have no place in these days 
of speed and traffic fatalities. The spec- 
tacle of prematurely aged people, in 
trains and tramcars, dozing on their way 
to offices and homes is unique to Japan. 

“Scientific magazines are sold on our 
streets. These should be read not only for 
amusement. So long as we fail to make 
their knowledge part of our daily kives, 
we cannot hope to get the most benefit 
from our food, but continue to be a race 
of people who get prematurely old and 
doze on streetcars.” 


i 
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She butters your 


Friend cow, of course, doesn’t write. 

But a lot of writing is needed as the 
dairy industry brings you milk, cottage 
cheese, ice cream, butter for your pan- 
cakes. From dairy farmer to milkman, 
pencils carve a written record on pro- 
duction forms, delivery notices, bills 
of lading, invoices, collection reports 
and other business forms. 

Moore Business Forms sharply cut 
the cost of these records, because they 


are designed to eliminate all needless 
writing. To hundreds of clerical opera- 
tions, in every type of business, Moore 
forms bring crisp speed, economy, pro- 
tected accuracy. 

Speed? One Moore form — with 
numerous uses for corporation and 
village market alike — can hasten the 
handwriting of records by 149%. 

Economy? By use of correctly de- 

*signed Moore Speediset forms, a small 











creamery in California now saves the 
clerical time of three to four girls 
assigned to other work, with better con- 
trol and far fewer errors! 

To find out if your business, large 
or small, is ignoring fat savings, call 
Moore. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 
copy form... “to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


Sq MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


FACTORIES IN NIAGARA FALLS, ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEX.; LOS ANGELES, EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


AON. BY H.W. AE? 
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DOMINION: Citizenship 

Canadians have long resented being 
called “Colonials” (within the empire) or 
British (outside the commonwealth). Even 
at home, despite the national independ- 
ence confirmed by the Statute of West- 
minster (1931), Canadians could claim 
citizenship only through a legalistic tangle 
of three measures: the naturalization, 
Canadian Nationals, and Immigrations 
Acts. And even these did not permit any- 
one to call himself simply Canadian. 

On Jen. 1, the Canadian Citizenship 
Act (Newsweek, Nov. 5, 1945) finally 
became effective. Under the act Cana- 
dians, besides being British subjects, may 
now call themselves Canadian citizens. 
On Jan. 3, in major cities throughout the 
country, citizenship certificates were pre- 
sented to representatives of all elements 
of the nation, including native-born of 
British and French stock and immigrants 
from many lands. The ceremonies 
launched Citizenship Week and a govern- 
ment campaign whose main target hence- 
forth will be to make naturalization an 
impressive occasion. 

In Ottawa, Chief Justice Thibaudeau 
Rinfret gave the first certificate to Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King, who has held 
office longer than any previous dominion 
leader. Among 24 others who received 
certificates in the Supreme Court were 
Yousuf Karsh, internationally known 
Armenian photographer; Polish-born Mrs. 
Stanley Mynarski, whose son was awarded 
the Victoria Cross posthumously for hero- 
ism in the second world war (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 21, 1946); Wasy] Elvniak, the first 
of Canada’s 325,000 Ukrainian settlers; 
and Giuseppi Agostini, Italian-born or- 
chestra conductor. 

A massed choir sang Canadian national 
songs including, in its first public per- 
formance, “This Canada of Ours” with 
words by Perey J. Philip, Scottish-born 
Ottawa correspondent of The New York 
Times, and music by Robert Donnell, 
dominion carillonist. 
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PEOPLE: Ale Fellow 


In return for the movie rights to his 
short essay, “History of the Bathtub,”* 
H. L. Mencken, 66, Baltimore author, 
last week agreed to accept from Cinema 
Pictures, a Canadian movie company, a 
case of Labatt’s Canadian ale once a 
month for the rest of his life. The con- 
tract provides for a board of arbitrators to 
settle any dispute which may arise. Sev- 
eral prominent Canadians were named 


by the movie company as their repre- 
sentatives and Mencken is to be repre- 
sented by the Govermor of Maryland 
at the time or, in the event that the latter 





*4 farcical history first published in The New 
Nork Evening Mail in 1917 under the title, “A Neg 
Yected Anniversary.” 
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Acme 
Falls Guy: Fired by the famed ex- 
ploits of Charles Blondin and Captain 
Dixon, who crossed Niagara Falls on 
tightropes in 1859 and 1891 respectively 
(above top and center), Arthur (The 
Great Arturo) Trostl, a Viennese aerialist 
from Tampa, Fla., wants to try the same 
stunt. Canadian and American officials 
last week said they would not grant him 
permission. But Arturo, shown above on 
Rainbow Bridge, said he is determined 
to try “even if I have to buy @ piece 
of land on each side of the gorge” 


“turns up inebriated, or otherwise in- 
capacitated,” the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Cinema Pictures’ actuary 
estimates Mencken will live twelve years. 
Mencken inserted only one clause on his 
own behalf: he need not see the movie. 
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CABINET: The Rt. Hons. 

Since last June, when Reconstruction 
Minister Clarence D. Howe was appointed 
by King George VII to the Imperial 
Privy Council, Agriculture Minister 
James Gardiner and Veterans Affairs 
Minister lan Mackenzie have been miffed 
that they were not similarly honored. 
While the award is purely honorary,* 
they felt their long and faithful service to 
the party and to the country deserved 
equal appreciation. 

Last week, Gardiner and Mackenzie 
were placated. In his New Year’s honors 
list, the first in many years which did not 
include a Canadian supplement, George 
VII named them members of the United 
Kingdom’s Privy Council. 
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AWARD: Atom Hero 


On May 21, 1946, seven men in a 
laboratory at Los Alamos, N. M., watched 
as Dr. Louis Slotin, 35, Winnipeg-born 
physicist, prepared to finish an experi- 
ment with fissionable material before 
leaving for San Francisco and the atomic 
test at Bikini. Suddenly a piece of equip- 
ment slipped in Dr. Slotin’s hand. There 
was a blue flash and an intense sensation 
of heat. 

In the split second during which the 
silent explosion occurred, Dr. Slotin threw 
himself in the path of the deadly gamma 
rays, absorbing many thousands of times 
the amount of radiation which may be 
endured without ill effects. Then he 
turned to his co-workers. “I am sorry you 
were hurt,” he apologized. 

Two days later he phoned his parents 
in Winnipeg. “There’s been a slight acci- 
dent and . . . I may be here for some 
time. Could you fly down to see me?” 
When Israel and Sonia Slotin arrived at 
the Los Alamos hospital they found their 
son looking well and cheerful. Only his 
hands, packed in ice, and his stiffened 
hair showed any signs of the accident. 
Louis Slotin was conscious for seven days. 
Then he fell into a coma. On May 30 he 
died. His seven co-workers, also hospi- 
talized, all recovered. 

Last week his brother Samuel and 
Samuel’s wife arrived in New York. On 
Jan. 6 they attended the Page One Ball 
of the New York Newspaper Guild at the 
Waldorf-Astoria and accepted an award 
in tribute to Dr, Slotin, The citation read: 

“Dedicated to the memory of the late Dr. 
Louis Slotin who willingly laid down his 
life to save fellow workers from certain 
death during experiments at the Los 
Alamos atomic research project.” 





*4 Privy Council fix hi: > with 
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Dw» you ever hear of a coal stove that eats its own 
smoke? Well, you soon will! For such a stove is now 
on the way—thanks to the progressive thinking of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and a group of 
stove manufacturers. 

Six years ago this national research agency of the 
Bituminous Coal industry set out to perfect a heater to 
burn coal smokelessly for the more than 16 million 
American families that heat their homes with stoves. 

The list of “musts” to be met was a tough one! The 


. Stove must burn any type of Bituminous Coal smoke- 


lessly — under all conditions —at both high and low 
rates of burning. It must furnish trouble-free perform- 
ance and provide the greatest 
possible degree of automatic 


Operation. lt must hold its fire 
without attention for a long 


BITUMINOUS oS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


Sign ofa good thing to come... 





period of time. On top of all that, this new stove must 
be handsome enough for the living room—and priced 
low enough to attract the average stove-using family. 

All these musts were met — not the first time, or the 
second, or even the sixteenth — but in the seventeenth 
model designed! Number 17 is out on test this winter 
in homes throughout the country, after which it is ex- 
pected to go into commercial production. 

And this stove is but one sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to 
devising new methods and new equipment for coal 
utilization to benefit not only the home owner, but 

also the railroad man, the 


Tmanutacturer, the farmer —in. 


fact, every living person in 
America} 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BISVMINOUS COAL... UGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . DOWEAS THE BROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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MEXICO: Out of Asylum 

When the Russians invaded Poland in 

‘ . P D ’ | “ye 
1939 they deported many Poles to Siberia 
and other remote parts of the U.S.S.R. 
After arguing for two years, the Polish 
government-in-exile in London persuaded 
the Soviet Union to allow 250,000 of the 
exiles to go to Iran, India, British East 
Africa, and Mexico. 

The Mexican Government offered 
asylum to 25,000. There weren't enough 
ships available to transport them all. In 


the summer of 1943, however i the Unit- 


ed States Navy brought 725 homeless 
Poles from India to ee, and in 
November a second group of about 7O0O 
arrived. They were settled in an old 


hacienda, Santa Rosa, near Leon in 
Guanajuato State. 

The Mexicans made the condition that 
the refugees were not to do any work 
that competed with Mexican labor. 


’ ‘ 

Skilled workers devoted themselves 
therefore, to camp maintenance. The 
young men and women were given voca- 
tional training as dental technicians, sil- 
versmiths, and seamstresses. Every effort 


wae made to enoure the camp ¢ celf-cuft. 
ciency. The United States Government 
loaned Poland $2,000,000 and the Polish 
War Relief and the National Catholic 


Welfare Conference helped, 


Mexico also insisted that the refugees 
be segregated. They could not leave the 
camp without passes. The 


government's 
permission Was necessary 


before they 


could go to Mexico City Or anywhere 


away from the neighborhood of Ledén. 





This, and the fact that few of the Poles 
spoke Spanish, prevented most of them 
from getting acquainted with their Mexi- 


an neighbors. But some did: Polish 
children visited Mexican schools; organ- 
ized groups of Polish singers and dancers 
took part in Mexican fiestas; and a few 
Polish women married Mexicans. 
Two years ago the refugees began to 
drift away .from Santa Rosa. About a 


third of them have come to the United . 


States. Some 50 have returned to Poland. 
The rest are settling down in Mexico. In 


December, final liquidation of the camp 


began. As the year ended, the last of the 
i es were on their way b: ack to in- 
dependent lives. 


Massacre for a Mayor 

The citizens of Tapachula, a Mexican 
town in Chiapas state on the Guatemalan 
border, were at odds over the results of 


the municipal election held on Nov, 17, 


Some accepted Luis Guizar as the winner. 
But supporters of Ernesto A. Cérdoba 
charged that he had really won and that 


Guizar was being “imposed” by the 


dtate governor 

On Dec. 31 each of the rival groups 
tried to inaugurate its candidate. The re- 
sult was tragedy. Supporters of Cordoba 


headed for the Municipal Palace, Maria 
Herra, lovely, black-eyed daughter of one 
of Tapachula’s best families, marched at 


their head, waving the green, white, and 
red flag of Mexico and lustily singing 


the national anthem. 


But the police were on the other side. 


0S L040 LETMALAMSLAD MHOC L/h 
palace, they walked into a blast of ma- 
chine-gun_ bullets. Twelve of them, in- 
cluding Maria, fell dead; a score more 
were wounded. 

It was Jan. 3 before complete details 
of the affair reached Mexico City. Then 
“ederal authorities arrested Guizar and 
Federal authorities arrested Guizar and 
recognized Cérdoba as mayor. Later that 
same day he resigned and the office was 
left vacant. 


oa 


CHILE: Looking for Trouble 


Luis David Cruz Ocampo, Chilean 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, resigned 
and came home when President Gabriel 


/ re . 
Gonzalez Videla was inaugurated. He 
made a confidential report to his govern- 
ment on Russia. Two weeks ago the week- 
ly magazine Vea (See) published ex- 
tracts from the report. 


( “In the Soviet Union there ts absolutely 


nothing of the diplomatic courtesy that is 
traditional in the Americas and Europe.” 
@ The shortage ot food is so acute that 


diplomats have ‘to go to the people's 


stores to buy it i” 

@ “Many members of the diplomatic 
corps live like provincial students in the 
Soviet capital and they are forced to live 


for long periods in rooms without baths. 


@ Soviet representatives delay the lug- 
gage of diplomats and “send suitcases and 
trunks on different trains from those on 


which the diplomats are traveling,” 


Last week the Chilean Under Secretar, 
of Foreign Affairs said he had ordered an 
investigation to find out “how the maga- 


zine obtained details of the confidential 


royort.” He added that he would take 


court action against Vea. 





European Photos 
Thirty-six Polish babtes were horn in Mexico, and hundreds of Polish boys and girls got a new start in life 
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For dependable, all-weather 





say “Union Pacific.” 


ROAD OF THE STMCAMENEW AND THE 4, 
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The man is right. And, furthermore, 
completely rested; in A-1 shape for business 


he'll 


. my wife said that judging from the threatening pre- 


nee made by the weather man | had better POs! POne 


this trip. But | told her she could forget about weather 
reports ...1 had my space reserved on Union Pacific. 


One thing about train travel—-you know you'll get thera 


be 


transporta- 


lion, may we suggest... be specific— 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Honors: GEN. Grorce §. PATTON JR. 


won a posthumous Distinguished Service 
Medal from the Navy for meritorious serv- 
ice in the Italian campaign. Secretary of 


the Navy James Porrestal presented the 


award to Patton’s widow in a ceremony 
in Washington. 


INGRID BERGMAN, actress, Was chosen 


to receive the Fstste et po hal Medal 
from King Gustav of Sweden, one of her 
country’s highest awards for scientists 


and artists. Migs Bergman is currently ap- 


pearing in the Broadway play, “Joan of 
Lorraine.” 


Temper: Crac 1OMO Lavurr- Vo. PI, 59. 
former Metropolitan Opera tenor, walked 
out of the dress rehearsal of Massenet’s 


“Manon” in Rome and refused to return, 


Although the house was sold out and it 
was too late to get a substitute, Lauri- 


Volpi could not be persuaded to sing, A 


Rome newspaper reported that he had 
been insulted when the soprano, Giuliana 


Fontanelli, inadvertently turned her back 


on him during a romantic scene. Mise 


Fontanelli was to have sung her first big 
role in the opera, which may not be pre- 


serited before next spring. 

Rites: Against his expressed wishes, a 
funeral was held for W, G, FIELDS, come- 
dian who died Dec. 25 (Nrwsweex, 


Jan. G6). Although he had also requested 
cremation, his body was placed in a mau- 


‘ 
soleum. Carlotta Monti, actress, who re- 
ceived a larger bequest ($25,000) than 
any of Fields’s relatives, attended the 


corvices, although the comedians wile 


had mttaiiles it clear that she would not be 
welcome. Miss Monti claimed that 


“Whoodie,” as she called Fields, had 


communicated with her, asking her to take 
“a front seat at this three-ring circus.” 


‘f NIGHT ENTRANT ae 
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Carlotta Monti says farewell to Fields 


Born A boy, Timothy, to Micxey Roo. 


EY, actor, and Berry JANE Rase, former 
Miss Birmingh: am; in Birmingham, Ala., 


Jan. 4. Their first child, Joe Yule It 


) 
(Rooney's real name) is 18 months old. 
ShufHed: On Jan. 6, Ltr. Gen. Lucrus 


D, GuaY was named to succeed GEN, 


JoseErpn T. McNarney as commander of 
United States Army forces in Europe, 
and Lr. Gen. GErEOrFREY KEYES was 


named to succeed Cen. Mare W. Crarx 


as chief of United States forces in Austria. 
McNarney will become Army Air Forces 


representative for the Joint Chiefs of Statt 


and the Military Staff Committee of the 
United Nations. Clark will take command 
of the Sixth Army Headquarters at San 


' ( ' 
Francisco, Periscope horecast the appoint 
ments three weeks before (NEWSWEEK, 


Dec. 16 and Dec. 23, 1946). 


Party: Half-size Hollywood glamour girls 
looked each other over at a _ birthday 


celebration for REBECCA WELLES, “) 





Acme Photos 


Dron of Rita and Lana 


daughter of Orson Welles, actor, and Rita 


Hayworth, actress. Lana Turner's daugh- 
ter, Cher yl Crane, posed for a picture 
with Rebecca and her mother, 


eee ANNE BULLITT, 22, daughter 
of William C, Bullitt, former ambassador 


to Russia and France, and Nicuoras 


Duke BrppLeE, 25, son of Anthony J. 


Drexel Biddle Jr. of Philadelphia and 
Mary Duke Biddle of New York; in 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 2. Miss Bullitt 
was divorced last summer from Caspar 


W. B. Townsend Jr. of Philadelphia, to 


whom she was married early in 1944. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, 28, symphony 


conductor, and Rieine: Sieidlamddisins 
24, Chilean actress; in Eullywood, Dec. 


31. They plan to be married next June after 


Bernstein finishes a world concert tour. 





Fisenhotwer tries out a net fishing tod 
Emphatic: GEN. Dwicutr D. EISEN- 


HOWER, Army Chief of Staff, scotched a 


persistent rumor that he might run for 
President. “It’s a lie,” he said. Reminding 


newsmen that he had no party affiliations, 


Eisenhower added: “It is clear that any 
mention of my name with politics is not 


good for the great organization I com- 


mand. Tama soldier, and it is my duty to 
command the Army.’ e general has 


been resting and taking treatments for 


bursitis at Pratt Coneral Hospital, Coral 


Gables, Fla. 


Died: OcDEN Rew, 64, editor of The 


New York Herald Tribune; of pneumonia, 
in New York, Jan. 3 (see page 57). 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 60, 


composer; in Los Angeles, Dec. 30. Cad. 
man was best known for “The Land of 


the Sky-Blue Water,” based on two In- 


dian love calls, and “At Dawning,” which 
brought him fame and wealth. His opera, 


“Shanewis,” the story of a white man’s 


love for an Indian girl, was warmly re- 
ceived at the Metropolitan Opera House 


in New York in 1918, 


Dix Ticue, 41, foreign correspond- 
ent for The New York Post; of a cerebral 


hemorrhage, in Tokyo, Dec, 31. Miss 
Tighe covered everything from society 


news to wars and worked for many differ- 


ent newspapers in more than twenty years 


as a newspaperwoman. She was the 
daughter of the late Matthew Fitzsim- 
mons Tighe, Washington correspondent, 


and the former wife of C. V. R. Thomp- 
son of The London Daily Express. 
Japa- 


OsamMi Nacano, 66, former 


nese fleet admiral who gave the order 
for the attack on Pearl Harbor; in Tokyo, 


Jan, 5, He died while on trial before the 


international war crimes tribunal. 
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On Your 


© Your head electrical man—don’t 
overlook his counsel in your cost- 


reduction huddles, Here’s why— 


During recent years, thousands ‘of 


electrical ayetoms have been operating 


under abnormal stress. They have be- 


come overloaded and unreliable . . . 
poorly located or improperly applied in 


relation to present needs. They have 
increased production costs — plenty. 





Cost=Raduction Team 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


Check with your head electrical man. 


If he finds such electrical weaknesses 


in your plant, a Square D Field Rngi- 


neer will be glad to work with him in 


eliminating them. : 


The counsel of experienced Square D 


Field Engineers is available, without 
obligation, through Square D offices 


located in fifty principal U.S. and 


Canadian cities, 







SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 








LOS ANGELES 
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New Life for Old Arteries 


To impress upon a patient with an artery 
disease the importance of restoring his fail- 
ing circulation, it may be necessary to put to 
him the pertinent question whether he wants 


to live. Unless he cooperates fully, the pre- 
scribed regime is almost a waste of time. 


With this grim warning, Dr. Oscar A. 
Strauss, veteran Chicago specialist in 
diseases of the arteries, offered his own 
strict formula for handling arterial ail- 
ments which now figure alarmingly in 
mortality statistics for men between 40 
and 50 years. “Through careful manage- 
ment,” he said last week, “a damaged 
arterial system can be improved in almost 
every case, not only adding years to life, 
but also adding life to years, 

His recommendations: 

@ As “a nonirritating, highly concentrated 
glandular and nerve food for cellular re- 
pair,” take iodine cacodylate. More than 


25,000 injections of this drug have been 
given to some 1,000 patients with no un- 
favorable reactions, 


@ Use alcohol and tobacco in moderation. 
Substitute coffee with less caffe-tannic 
acid and tea with less tannin for the 
stronger brands, Drink fresh, not warmed- 
up coffee. When freshly made, this bever- 
age is emulsified and carried away from 
the body without harmful results, But 
once the oil, which irritates the inner 
walls of the blood vessels, is separated in 
the coffee, it will not unite again with 
reheating. 

@ For kidney elimination, drink copious 
amounts of distilled water, fruit and vege- 
table juices, and buttermilk. 

@ Since lack of oxygen is a cause of 
arterial disease, “a month spent in out- 
doors life in an environment of rest and 
relaxation will have greater restorative 
value than any form of medical treat- 
ment.” Include walking, horseback riding, 
and other mild exercises. 

@ To relax the circulatory system, try 
daily warm baths, massage, and gym- 


nastics. 
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Hunting Down Malaria 

Medicine’s greatest plague, malaria, 
has not been conquered, But last week, 
scientists came out of their laboratories 
to announce two important new discover- 
ies by which they hope eventually to 
outwit the germs that cause the disease: 
@ As part of wartime research, Drs. 
Quentin M. Geiman and Ralph W. Me- 
Kee of Harvard University had sought a 
more satisfactory technique for growing 
malaria germs outside a human or animal 


body in laboratory flasks or test tubes. 
By December 1945 they had succeeded 
in keeping alive Plasmodium knowlesi, 
the parasite which produces malaria in 
the monkey, in red blood cells suspended 
in a synthetic fluid containing crystalline 


albumin, glycerol, sodium acetate, vita- 


mins, and all known amino acids. Last 
week, the scientists reported that they 
had cultivated Plasmodium vivax, the 


parasite which produces relapsing malaria 
in human beings, and kept it alive in the 
test tube for as long as seven days. For 
this significant research, Dr. Geiman and 
Dr. McKee were awarded a $500 prize 


by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at its Boston meet- 


ing (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 6). 

@ Dr. William Trager of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, 
N. J., has isolated from both animal and 
human plasma a fat-soluble substance 
that seems to provide resistance against 
malaria and other dangerous infectious 
diseases. The fraction, known as ESF 
(ether soluble fraction), has the same 
biological action on germs as biotin, the 
potent growth vitamin which prevents 
increased susceptibility of laboratory ani- 
mals to infection, but ESF differs from 
biotin in chemical formula, 


eer 


Oiling Sick Eyes 


Last May, the New York Medical Col- 
lege and Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital 
began a special research project to test 
a new Russian method for treating reti- 
nitis pigmentosa, a degenerative disease 
of the eye's nerve tissue, which leads pro- 
gressively to blindness (NEWSWEEK, May 
13, 1946). Prof. Vladimir P. Filatoff, the 
Moscow scientist who first transplanted 
the cornea from a dead to a living eye, 
had attempted to halt this serious retinal 
ailment by injecting cod-liver oil into 
the eyes. 

Last week, Drs. Samuel L. Saltzman 
and Charles Haig made their first report 


on the use of this technique on retinitis 
pigmentosa at the New York hospital. 


Up to now, they said, 25 patients have 





received intramuscular injections of cod- 


liver oil twice weekly in doses varying 
from % to 2 cubic centimeters. Aside from 


some temporary local discomfort, none 
has had an unfavorable reaction. Four 


have reported good results, and in one 
case, there has been temporary improve- 


ment in retinal sensitivity. 
Since no patient has received more than 
twelve injections (the complete course 


is 80), the doctors emphasized that the 
Russian treatment, while encouraging, is 
still in an experimental stage in America. 


oJ 


‘Nobody's Nothing’ 


The little boy’s physical needs were 
seldom neglected. But when it came to 
the emotional security provided by tender 
maternal love, he was singularly bereft. 
“T ain't nobody’s nothing,” he cried, defy- 
ing Dr. Grete L. Bibring’s desire to help 
him. 

This child’s strange behavior is similar 
to that of European boys and girls com- 


ing back from concentration camps, the 
Cambridge, Mass., child psychiatrist ex- 
plained last week. Deprived of mother 
love, the children become selfish and emo- 
tionally superficial; they love no'one but 
themselves. 


Even a “bad” mother is better for a 
young child than coldly scientific man- 
agement, said Dr. Bibring, who conducted 


an elaborate study of British children 
during the blitz. In most cases, the se- 
curity of a mother’s loving care was far 
more important to the child than the 
physical security provided by a foster 
home removed from the sound of Nazi 
bombs and air-raid sirens. 


To insure this valuable relationship 
between mother and child soon after 
birth, another child expert, Dr. John C. 


Montgomery of Detroit, recommended 


Taternational 
Europe’s children: These Italian waifs fight for survival amid ruins... 
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vee in Germany they look better fed but equally unhappy 


last week that the baby’s crib be placed 
in the new mother’s hospital room and 
not in the adjoining nursery. 

This way, Dr. Montgomery said, the 
nother can get first-hand instruction in 
child care, as well as a feeling of con- 
fidence in her ability to care for her 
baby’s needs. The father, too, can gain 
from this intimate association. On hospital 
visits, he ean become acquainted with his 
offspring and thereby “identify himself 
actively with this situation in the pro- 
duction of which he feels himself so es- 
sential.” 


oo 


Late Blooming Females 


~ 


For 2,000 years, the belief has persisted 
that women mature at an earlier age than 
men. But last week, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey 
of Indiana University upset this theory 
with a scientific report, the first of its kind 
on an eight-year study of sex behavior. 


Men, Kinsey said, reach the peak of 
maturity at the age of 16, women, not 


until the 28th year, 


As far as compatibility between the 
sexes is concerned, this probably clears up 


some of the marital difficulties that trouble 
society. “The differences in maturity and 
behavior of the male and female is greater 


in the early years than in the middle 
vears,” Kinsey said. “We have found that 
if a marriage lasts to between the ages of 


40 and 50, it is likely to be completely 


adjusted and to continue.” 
In his prolonged study of sex behavior, 





Kinsey and his research assistants inter- 
viewed some 12,000 people, ranging from 
“the leading clergyman of a community 
to the leading underworld character.” 
Even small children were studied be- 
cause, as Kinsey commented, “some chil- 
dren begin sexual activity at a very early 
age. After the adolescent years, the pat- 
terns of sex behavior undergo very few 
changes.” 

The survey, which is financed by the 
medical division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is scheduled to continue for 
another twenty years until at least 100,- 
000 people have added their experiences. 
Strict secrecy protects the anonymity of 
all who confide inv Dr. Kinsey and his 
associates. In the end, the findings, Kinsey 
feels, will be “of tremendous value to 
physicians, especially psychiatrists and 
psychoanalysts, since 70 to 80 per cent of 
their patients have basic sex problems,” 


Penicillin Jag 


Even as penicillin and streptomycin are 
poured into a patient’s blood stream to 
kill dangerous germs, they probably also 


slow down his mental processes, Dr. 
David I. Macht of Sinai Hospital, Balti- 
more, reported last week. 

Macht based his conclusions on the 


behavior of trained white rats that were 
injected with large doses of the powerful 


antibiotics. For two or three days, the 


rats, usually cunning and coordinated, 
stumbled through the circular mazes in 


the laboratory. Their ability to walk 
tightropes and climb vertical ropes was 
impaired. Streptomycin, usually thought 
to be much more toxic than penicillin, 


had no worse effect on them than did 
the mold extract. 


The mental and nerve slowdowns were 


not permanent, however. After a while, 
the rats developed a tolerance to the 


drugs, as far as their minds and muscles 
were concerned. 


Contraceptive Illusion 


Of a group of 1,000 women who con- 
sulted Dr. I. C. Rubin of New York be- 
cause they could not ‘conceive children, 
nearly half were found to have been 
needlessly practicing contraception for 
many years, 

That does not mean, Dr. Rubin point- 
ed out last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, that the 
use of contraceptives caused their in- 
fertility, It was these women’s firm con- 


viction that they could become pregnant 


Whenever they wished which in the end 
cost many of them their chances of 
motherhood. Because they waited until 
only a short time before the menopause 
to start their families, some of the long- 
masked sterility factors, such as blocked 


fallopian tubes, glandular imbalance, 
tumors, or sterile husbands, could not be 
corrected in time. 


“It is manifestly desirable for couples 
who wish to have children at some later 


date to be examined for potential fertility 
before they resort to the use of con- 
traceptives,” the gynecologist warned. 
“They may save themselves trouble, and 
they will have a better chance of getting 
babies when they want them.” Rubin 
also recommended that couples about to 
be married be tested for fertility as uni- 
formly as for venereal disease through 
the Wassermann test. 


os 


Better Brain Waves 


With a modern brain-wave machine, 
composed of wires, an amplifier, and 
radio parts, Dr. T. C. Barnes, physiologist 
of Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, can record waves so 
smal] that it would take 500,000,000 of 
them to ring an ordinary doorbell. But 
when clasped to a patient’s scalp, the 
machine reveals amazing advances in 
understanding man’s personality, 

“We can pick out the go-getters—the 
aggressive personalities, who show the 
few abnormal waves,” Barnes said last 
week. “A conclusion so far would show 
that the Casper Milquetoasts are abnor- 
mal mentally; the ‘wolves’ are pormal 
with better brain waves.”. 

In a special test, Barnes subjects his 
patients to the strain of breathing deeply 
for several minutes while the brain waves 
are recorded. The rugged quality, or as 
Dr. Barnes described it, “the ability of 
healthy brain cells to withstand severe 


conditions,” is immediately revealed in 
the machine’s record. 
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Atomic General Manager 


Karl T, Compton, in his sixteen years 
as president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has sent - thou- 
sands of thoroughly trained graduates to 
key positions in science and industry all 
over the United States. In 1928 he kept 
one of them in Cambridge as his own 
assistant, 

For Carroll Louis Wilson that job did 
not mean academic seclusion. It led him 
to the top level of scientific administration 
in steady strides: (1) as assistant to 
Vannevar Bush, then vice president of 
MIT, in setting up a program for patents 
on inventions by faculty members, (2) as 
assistant to Bush in running the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, (3) as secretary of the State 
Department board of consultants, headed 
by David E. Lilienthal, which drew up 
the report on which the Baruch atomic- 
control proposal to the United Nations 
was largely based, and (4) as consultant 
to the government’s new Atomic Energy 
Commission, headed by Lilienthal. 

Last week, at 36, Wilson became the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s first gen- 
eral manager, a $15,000-a-vear job which 
put him in immediate charge of the 
vast plants and research establishments 
hitherto controlled by the Army’s Man- 
hattan District. The commission took over 
the plants and personnel on Jan. 1. “We 
intend to put the emphasis,” said Wilson, 
“on peacetime application of atomic en- 
ergy as well as national security.” 

A Hydrogen Bomb? By a coinci- 
dence that made it look like an Army 
swan song on atomic energy, the Intantry 
Journal last week published an article by 
John J. McCloy, former Assistant Secre- 














Acme 
Wilson: Atomic energy in civilian hands 


tary of War, on “Security in the Atomic 
Age.” The bomb used on Hiroshima, said 
McCloy, “was the crudest type bomb of 
all. We do not use it any more. It is not 
efficient enough. K only laid waste one 
city and only killed instantly 80,000 
people.” 

A bomb could be made ten times more 
deadly by mechanical improvements, he 
said, while still using the nuclear fission 
of uranium or plutonium, And a bomb a 
thousand times more deadly, McCloy 
added, could be produced by further re- 
search to release the energy theoretically 
obtainable from combining hydrogen 
atoms into helium. There has been con- 
siderable speculation about this possi- 


bility, for it is the process by which the 
sun and stars are believed to generate 
the energy that makes them shine. 
McCloy put it on a practical basis. He 
said he had been told by scientists wh 
designed the first “crude” atomic boml 
that, given another two years of researcl 
at the wartime pace, they could have 


constructed a hydrogen-helium bomb 


Flight by Radiation 


One conclusion of Einstein’s early the- 
ories—that matter can be turned into 
energy—is now almost as well known to 
the public as to the physicists. Another 
conclusion is less widely understood— 
that radiant energy, such as light, exerts 
pressure. The amount of radiation presy 
sure encountered in daily life is small. 
Bright sunlight shining on the wall of an 
average-sized house provides an unde- 
tectable push of only 1,000th of an ounce. 

Dr. H. S. Seifert of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, alluded to this fact last week at 


_ the Los Angeles meeting of the American 


Physical Society. He was talking of the 
possibility of rockets propelled by atomic 
energy. One way would be to heat up the 
jet by means of an atomic reactor, but in 
this application Seifert saw only modest 
improvements over chemical-fueled rock- 
ets. 

As a more futuristic method, and with- 
out proposing any practical way to do it, 
Seifert considered the idea of turning the 
atoms of the “fuel” directly into radiant 
energy. The reaction of the radiation pres- 
sure against the rocket would theoretical- 
ly propel it forward with an efficiency 
100,000 times greater than the best chem- 
ical propellant. Among the difficulties of 
this scheme would be the danger to any- 
body caught in the energy beam from the 
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Rocket Laboratory: The Office of Naval Research last 
week made public this sketch showing the instrumentation of 
V-2 rockets for upper-air research at White Sands, N. M. Once 
in the ionosphere the instruments measure air temperature and 


‘ U. S. Navy 
pressure, spectrum of unfiltered sunlight, and intensity and 
power of cosmic rays. Telemetering equipment sends data to 
earth while the rocket flies. Doppler equipment measures 
the rocket’s speed by the changing frequency of radio waves. 
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tail of the rocket. It would be “a death 
rav in the best comic-cartoon tradition,” 
said Seifert. He is one of the physicist- 
engineers Whose researches tend to make 
the comic-strip inventions come true. 

Stepping Off the Earth: More de- 
tailed specifications for the comic strips 
were provided by another Caltech scien- 
tist, Martin Summerfield. Considering not 
only radiation push but the atomic heat- 
ing of an inert fluid and the use of fission 
fragments, Summerfield calculated that 
a 5-ton unmanned rocket could some day 
be given the 25,000-feet-a-second ve- 
locity (nearly five times that of the V-2) 
which it would need to become a satellite 
of the earth. To escape the earth’s gravi- 
tation entirely a rocket would have to 
weigh 25 tons, and to escape from the 
solar system it would have to be much 
larger. 

Getting a projectile away from the 
earth would probably require a multiple- 
step rocket, Summerfield said, with the 
units in the rear being successively dis- 
carded as they used up their fuel. He be- 
lieves that a space projectile can be de- 
veloped within the next decade, and that 
exploration around the sun by rockets 
carrying scientific apparatus is possible 
“within one lifetime.” 
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‘Prof.’ Haldane’s Predictions 


Professor J. B. S. (John Burdon Sander- 
son) Haldane of University College, Lon- 
don, celebrated as a biochemist, geneti- 
cist, and author, is also well known for 
his habit of experimenting on himself. 
He has sealed himself for hours in an air- 
tight chamber, inhaled air excessively 
rich in carbon dioxide, and consumed in- 
ordinate quantities of ammonium chlo- 
ride, sodium bicarbonate, and hydro- 
chloric acid. A wounded and _ gassed 
veteran of the first world war, he designed 
air-raid shelters for England in the sec- 
ond. His activities were somewhat exag- 
gerated in a verse by “Sagittarius” which 
appeared in The New Statesman and Na- 
tion in 1939: 


“What, teacher, can that object be 
Inside a plate-glass drum?” 

“It is Prof. Haldane whom you see, 
Testing a vacuum.” 

“Why are they hurling bombs so near 
That shelter made of tin?” 

“That is a bombproof test, I hear, 
Prof. Haldane is within.” 


Last week Haldane talked of a bio- 
logical mechanism in which personal ex- 
perimentation is unlikely. His subject was 
evolution, and he predicted that in an- 
other five or ten generations damage to 
heredity units by the radiation from atom 
bombs might result in a crop of human 
dwarfs and other freaks. 

_ Haldane spoke at a Princeton Univer- 
sity symposium on genetics, paleontol- 
ogy, and evolution. On his arrival in the 
United States in response to Princeton’s 
invitation he had told ship-news reporters 
that his opinion of American civilization 
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Wide World 
Haldane sticks his neck out 


would depend on his being able to pur- 
chase shirts with 18% collars (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 30, 1946). He wore one of them 
last week. Thus our civilization passed 
the test, though the visitor’s appearance 
did not. The collar was much too big for 
him. He explained that he was allowing 
for shrinkage. 

Mathematics of Genetics: Al- 
though inaccurate in his collar specifica- 
tions, Haldane believes in accuracy in 
science. At Princeton he listened to his 
fellow geneticists (who study heredity 
and evolution in living things) trying to 
find a common language with paleontol- 
ogists (who study the fossil plants and 
animal remnants of ancient evolution). 
They have different methods of deciding 
just where and when, in the course of 
numerous gradual transitions, a new spe- 


cies has been created. Haldane suggested - 


a mathematical method based on stand- 
ard deviations from the average. 

To illustrate his idea in terms which 
he did not use, the human species has a 
certain normal variation of neck circum- 
ference with which collar makers are fa- 
miliar. If 18% became the average size 
and 15% became rare, it would indicate 
evolution at work. 

Man of the Future: Man does not 
yet control his own evolution, Haldane 
said, but might begin to do so in another 
thousand years. He went on to paint a 
picture of the product of this evolution. 

The man of the future would probably 
have “great muscular skill but little mus- 
cular strengih, a large head, fewer teeth 
. . . He would develop very slowly, per- 
haps not learning to speak till 5 years of 
age, but continuing to learn up to the 
age of 40, and then living to several cen- 
turies. 

“He would be more rational and less 
instinctive, less subject to sexual and pa- 
rental emotion, to rage on the one hand 


and so-called herd instincts on the other.” 

Meanwhile, evolution in uncontrolled 
directions has been accelerated by the 
atom bomb. Intense radiation affects the 
hereditary units in living cells, said Hal- 
dane, and the descendants of the Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima survivors will show 
the effects. 


Killers, Pinpoint Size 


Every high-school biology student has 
had a turn at watching that single-celled, 
slipper-shaped animal, the paramecium, 
swimming around in a drop of water 
under the microscope lens. What teacher 
didn’t say was that these innocent-loox- 
ing creatures engage with others of their 
species in a form of chemical warfare 
whose virulence exceeds man’s worst. 

Prof. Tracy M. Sonneborn of Indiana 
University and several associates have 
been looking in on this microscopic ex- 
termination. They isolated two kinds of 
paramecia—those which kill and those 
which are killed. The “killer” variety 
exudes a chemical substance which they 
named “paramecin” (that which kills 
paramecia). A single particle of it, per- 
haps a single molecule, is enough to 
destroy a paramecium of the sensitive 
kind. The killers themselves are immune. 

Paramecia, though deadly to each 
other, are harmless to man, so there is 
no immediate medical value in having 
isolated a chemical which so efficiently 
accomplishes their destruction. But. its 
study may help in devising chemical 
weapons of the general nature of penicil- 
lin and streptomycin for use against 
harmful microorganisms. It may also help 
in determining why these germ-killers 
sometimes fail to work. The Indiana ex- 
perimenters found, for example, that 
half of the sensitive microorganisms 
survived if they were given plenty of the 
kind of food on which they thrive. 

Killers by Heredity: Trying to find 
the difference between the killers and 
the victims, Dr. Sonneborn isolated a 
substance so far identified only by the 
Greek letter kappa. When transferred to 
a sensitive one-celled animal it not only 
renders it immune but makes it a para- 
mecium-killer. 

Sonneborn found that the descendants 
of the kappa-treated paramecium also 
were killers. The characteristic had been 
inherited. He described the kappa, there- 
fore, as a plasmagene (meaning a gene, 
or hereditary unit, found in the proto- 
plasm outside the cell nucleus). The 
relatively recent concept of plasmagenes 
has been employed in the study of can- 
cer, in which cell reproduction goes off 
on a harmful tack. 

On the closing day of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting in Boston, Dec. 31, 
Sonneborn and his collaborators were 
chosen joint winners (with another group 
who did malaria research, see page 50) 
of a $1,000 annual prize awarded for 
outstanding discoveries. 
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RADIO 





Poll by Fidler 


After the first world war, ex-Marine 
Corps Second Lt. Jimmie Fidler went to 
Hollywood, convinced that the silent 
movies had a need for his mild good 


looks. They didn’t, but Fidler stayed on 


to become first a press agent and then 
a gossip columnist. 

Fourteen years ago Fidler took his 
fiddle-faddle to the radio. His tattletale 
technique resembles, as must all good 
Hollywood columnists’, that of the dean, 
Louella Parsons, and his microphone 
delivery rattles on in the speedy tradi- 
tion of Walter Winchell. Since Fidler 
follows both Winchell and Miss Parsons 
on the Sunday-night air (ABC, 9:30- 
9:45 p.m., EST), his program is likely 
to have all the freshness of a third-run 
motion picture. 

Last week, however, Fidler produced 
a stunt that had occurred to neither 
Winchell nor Miss Parsons, nor practically 
anyone else for that matter. His voice 
breaking with unpardonable pride, Fidler 
announced the results of his poll to select 
the “Most Popular Living Person.” The 
winner by a huge margin of 15,000 votes 
was Bing Crosby. Grouped behind him 
came Frank Sinatra, Pope Pius XII, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and General of the 
Army Eisenhower. Leading the second 
five was Father E. J. Flannagan, head of 
Boys Town, Neb., followed by General 
of the Army MacArthur, Walter Winchell, 
and Sister Elizabeth Kenny. Bob Hope 





squeezed into tenth 
place. 

The idea for 
Fidler’s poll was 
home-grown. The 
columnist-com- 
mentator and some 
friends were fan- 
ning the breeze one 
night at Fidler’s 
California home 
when someone said 
that “so-and-so” 
(Fidler has now 
forgotten who) 
was the world’s 
favorite personali- 
ty. The resulting argument was so heavy 
that Fidler decided to turn the weighty 
question over to his radio listeners— 
estimated at some 9,000,000. The audi- 
ence responded with 271,000 votes—most- 
ly on postcard ballots. 

Some of them were surprising. Joseph 
Stalin ran in the top fifteen, with his fans 
paradoxically centered in the isolationist 
Midwest. 


International 


Fidler 
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Winchell’s Blood Bank 


Walter Winchell likes nothing better 
than to brag about the size of his radio 
audience.* The reaction to his broadcast 
on Dec. 29 (ABC, Sunday, 9-9:15 p.m., 
EST) added unneeded grist to his boast 


mill, but it also proved that many of his’ 


listeners hear with only half an ear and 
are prone to act on his advice 
without much forethought. 

Winchell opened his pro- 
gram in his best staccato fash- 
ion, dit-dahing six “news” 
items. Then he slowed slight- 
ly to urge dramatically: “If 
you have AB blood, if you 
have AB blood and you are in 
the State of Florida, please 
call Dr. Meadow at the Bis- 
cayne Hospital, Miami. Very 
urgent!” 

What followed in the next 
three hours shouldn’t happen 
even to Winchell. Before he 
went off the air he was able 
to report that ABC switch- 
boards in New York were 
clogged with calls — though 
Winchell was broadcasting 
from Miami and had _re- 
stricted his plea to Floridians. 
Clogged switchboards soon 
became the case at virtually 
every ABC station across the 
country. In Miami 300 willing 
donors showed up at Biscayne 
Hospital. In Augusta, Ga., an 
AB-type man chartered a 
plane to fly to Miami. And in 
Savannah two other Geor- 





*The current Hooperatings rank his 
program No. among __ nighttime 
shows, with an estimated 23,000,000 
listeners, 
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gians were given seats by plane passen- 
gers to get to Miami in a hurry. The 
situation was getting out of hand. 

To help control it, and incidentally give 
Winchell a chance to thank Mr. and Mrs. 
United States for “this remarkable demon- 


stration of Brotherly Love,” the network 
put Winchell back on the air at 11 p.m. 
The phone calls didn’t stop until nearly 
midnight, however, although by that time 


Winchell had told most of the story. 


A Miami visitor named Rudy Kovarik 
was in Biscayne Hospital in need of a spe- 
cialized type of AB blood—AB-Rh nega- 


tive. The hospital's supply of that type 
was temporarily depleted. Kovarik’s dis- 
traught wife called The Miami Herald, 
asking for help in getting the particular 
blood required. Since The Herald was 
already on the presses, the managing 
editor, Tim Sullivan, rushed the request 
to his old friend Winchell, one minute 


before airtime, 
Taste and Distaste: Winchell in his 


taste for headlines and his distaste for 
fine detail did not make the distinction 


hetween blood types. And the request 


went over the air as plain AB type, a 
type that courses through many a vein. 
But luck was with Kovarik. As it turned 


out, the actual donor, a visiting veteran 
from Detroit, came to Biscayne Hospital 
before Winchell had finished his 9 p.m. 
broadcast—and fortunately had the spe- 


cialized type of AB blood needed. A 


week later, on Jan. 5, Winchell’s listeners 
finally learned that the correct blood type 


was AB-Kh, But by that time, Kovarik, a 


longtime sufferer from chronic stomach 
ulcers that had caused a sudden gastric 
hemorrhage, was recovering from an op- 
eration that had removed seven-eighths 
of the offending stomach. 


Touchdowns in H’ English 


Five minutes of newsreel footage show- 
ing American football teams scoring 
touchdowns, or a feature film with Mickey 
Rooney in a climactic gridiron gallop for 
dear old Siwash, have been amusing but 
not very enlightening to British movie 
audiences. 


Last week, BBC moved in on this situ-_ 


ation with a fifteen-minute television 
broadcast of a movie of the Army-Navy 
game played at Philadelphia Nov. 30. 
The broadcast started with an explana- 
tion of the American game and the dif- 
ferences between football and “rugger” 
by Stewart Macpherson, a Canadian who 
broadcasts hockey games for BBC. He 
used a blackboard diagram of a football 
field to outline basic plays. Then the 
films were shown. 

L. Marsland Gander, reporting on the 
broadcast to The New York Times, said 
no complaints had been received to date, 
but added it would have been different if 
BBC had tried to explain baseball during 
the. cricket season. “Then there would 
have been howls of baffled rage from the 
colonels in their clubs and the yokels in 
their pubs,” he claimed. 
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Shoemaker as Artist 


To the teen-ager Vaughn R. Shoemaker, 
the prediction seemed dire at the time. 


He would never succeed as an artist, a 
director at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts bluntly told the boy. And Shoemaker 
himself shared the doubt when his first 


drawings for The Chicago Daily News 
reduced down to “blurs, haze, mud, and 


stubble. 
Today, as The News’s chief cartoon- 


ist for 19 of his 22 years with the 
paper, Shoemaker has more than lived 
down the prediction. The director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts who advised him 
to quit later put Shoemaker on the 


Academy faculty from 1927 through 
1942. In 1938, Shoemaker’s moving car- 
toon, “The Road Back,” depicting a 


doughboy plodding into the no-man’s 
land of war, won him a Pulitzer Prize. 


The News now syndicates Shoemaker’s 
daily stint via The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune Syndicate to 41 papers with 


a combined circulation of more than 
4,000,000. 
In Chicago last week, Shoemaker fans 
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From the book, ‘‘ '45 and '46 A.D.”’ 
(The Chicago Daily News) 
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One of Shoemaker’s “average” men... 


in and out of The News office were buy- 
ing up his sixth collection of cartoons. 
Titled simply “45 and ’46 A.D.,” the 
book rounded out a series of pictorial 
comments on events leading up to the 
war, the war itself, and the slow, painful 
return to peaceful ways. 

Sticking to His Last: Shoemaker, 
scornful of comic strips, rarely produces 
so much as a chuckle. He shuns satire, 
either of broadax or razor variety. Rather, 
what distinguishes the Shoemaker last is 
his ability to astonish the average man 
with the impact of his own commonplace 
thoughts in black and white. Shoemaker 
stitches his work with heavy, sparse black 
lines that sharpen the chagrin, befuddle- 
ment, or joy on the face of his “John Q. 
Public.” 

Shoemaker’s work is dyed deep with 


his own religious feeling. Now 44, round- 
faced and serious, he calls himself an in- 
dependent Protestant. But he is known 
to members of more than 800 churches 
in his native Chicago where “Shoes” has 
appeared to talk shop and religion. He 
also is known to Chicago business and 
professional men as a founder of the 


Gospel Fellowship Club. 





The Chicago Daily News 


e+. and the artist himself at work 


When the News Blacks Out 
What happens when a city goes with- 


out its daily press? 
To find out, The New York Times last 
week sent its chunky and affable veteran, 


Frank Adams, to Rochester, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mass. Both cities have been 


without newspapers for weeks—eight for 
Rochester, about twice that long for 
Springfield—as the result of bitter labor- 
management disputes. 

In Rochester, population 325,000, 
wages is the issue between mechanical 
unions and Frank E. Gannett, owner of 
the city’s only two dailies-—The Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, and The Times- 
Union. 

In Springfield, population 160,000, a 
long-standing feud between organized 
labor and Sherman Bowles has kept his 
great grandfather’s famous Republican, 
the morning and evening Union, and The 
News (all open-shop) off front porches 
and newsstands. 

Some of the effects on the communi- 
ties, as reported by Adams, were: 

Life in the Dark: In both cities 
housewives found shopping chores multi- 
plied by the lack of bargain advertising. 
Job hunters, house hunters, and would- 
be employers likewise beefed about the 
lack of classified space. To small busi- 
nesses, especially, the blackout on dis- 
play copy was a sore point. “A large 
florist shop [in Rochester],” Adams wrote. 
“reported that its sales dropped between 
$300 and $400 a week.” 

The radio, though doubling in bras: 
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and time on news and comics, still failed 
to satisfy news-hungry readers. Locally, 
the most-missed news items were obitu- 
aries. Adams reported from Rochester: 
“A new radio program, ushered in daily 
by the [organ] strains of “In a Monastery 
Garden, . . . perhaps [is] the most popu- 
lar feature on any of the local stations.” 


~— 


Burgeoning Chains 


In the wake of the first world war, 
newspaper chains mushroomed across 
the land. William Randolph Hearst, 


alone, acquired 23 dailies (many since 
sold or killed off) during the booming 
20s, and by the end of that decade no 
fewer than 60 chains controlled some 
300 newspapers in the United States. 


In another postwar period of record 


circulations and advertising, the news- 
paper market again was bullish as 1947 


got under way, and the same pattern of 
chain expansion was beginning to emerge 


from the storm cellar to which the pub- 
lishers had retreated in the *30s. The 


industry even heard well-founded reports 


that Hearst was at least in the mood to 
talk expansion. 
But right now, it’s the smaller fellows 


who are on the make for bigger News 


paper (and radio) empires. Not long 
ago, the Ridder brothers—Bernard H., 
Victor F., and Joseph E.—whose holdings 


spread from The Journal of Commerce 


and Staats-Zeitung und Herold in New 
York to The St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch and papers in the Dakotas, 


bought heavily into The Manchester 


(N. H.) Union-Leader with William 


Loeb, publisher of two Vermont dailies. 


Southern String: Two other pub- 


lishers felt growing pains last week. 
One was Charles E. Marsh, 60-year-old, 
tall and stooped eccentric behind the 
little-known General Newspapers, Inc. 
The other was Mrs. Ruth McCormick 
Miller, favorite niece of The Chicago 
Tribune’s blustery publisher, Col. Robert 
R. McCormick. To his string of Southern 
dailies and radio stations, Marsh added 
The Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald and 
Journal. Mrs. Miller and her husband, 
Peter Miller, who recently bought The 
Peru (Ill.) Daily News-Herald, grabbed 
off the La Salle (Ill.) Post-Tribune. 

Smith Davis, the fabulous Cleveland 
newspaper broker, figured in both deals. 
For himself and William E. Townes, co- 
owner (25 per cent) and publisher of 
the Spartanburg dailies, Davis turned a 
neat profit. They got about $825,000 for 
The Journal and Herald, which Davis 
bought less than two years ago for just 
under $700,000. 

Mystery M an: The man virtually no- 
body knows in the Spartanburg deal is 
Marsh. As city editor of The Cleveland 
Press, editor of the now defunct Akron 
(Ohio) Press, and managing editor of 
The Cincinnati Post before the first 
world war, the Cincinnati-born Marsh 
absorbed the expansion technique of the 
late E. W. Scripps. Today, as board 
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International 
Davis: Bullish broker in newspapers 


chairman of General Newspapers, Marsh 


controls, besides his Spartanburg buys, 
these major holdings: The Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph and News, The Gadsden 


(Ala.) Times, The Cleveland (Tenn.) 


Banner, The Wilmington (N.C.) Post, 
The Middletown (N. Y.) Times-Herald; 
radio stations in Macon, Orlando, Fla., 


Wilmington, and Gadsden (the last un- 


der construction ). 


Marsh also has dabbled in oil, farm | 


lands, and politics. In the early “40s, he 
eased himself into a red-brick house on 
R Street in Washington, there hung an 
oil portrait of himself labeled “The Pre- 
ceptor,” and set himself up as just that to 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace and 
lesser New Dealers. This political ro- 
mance ended after the Democrats 
brushed Wallace off their ticket in 1944. 

Despite his Midas touch, Marsh rare- 
ly looks at a balance sheet, and plans to 
“die broke” by leaving his properties in 
a foundation. But he wants the founda- 
tion’s portfolio to be bigger, and to this 
end he has retained Davis for twelve and 
a half years to buy more newspapers 
for him. 


Canal 


Gentleman of the Press 


Shortly before midnight on Jan. 3, 
the news came over the telephone to the 
city room of The New York Herald 
Tribune: “Mr. Reid died at 10:35 to- 
night.” Everybody on The Herald Trib- 
une knew that it meant Ogden Mills 
Reid who owned the paper, but it was 
a tribute to him that they found it hard 
to call him boss. 

For Reid more often than not had 
played at being president-publisher-edi- 
tor of his paper. The throne room in fact, 
if not in name, for years had been the 


sixth-floor office of his wife, Helen Rogers 
Reid, whom Reid married in 1911 when 


she was his mother’s social secretary. 
But however lightly Reid sometimes 
took his roles, he valued highly his rich 
journalistic heritage. The only son of 
Whitelaw Reid, the journalist-diplomat 
who took over Horace. Greeley’s New 
York Tribune, Reid was born in New 
York 64 years ago, studied at Bonn Uni- 
versity in Germany, took his law degree 
at Yale in 1907, and practiced only a 
year. In 1908, he joined The Tribune and 
worked in all departments against the 


day he would succeed his father, 


That day came in 1912, when his 
father, then ambassador to Britain, died. 
The business side of the paper bored 
young Reid and by 1922, two years be- 


fore the $5,000,000 merger of The Trib- 


une and Herald, he had turned the com- 
mercial departments over to his wife. 


But to the end Reid played his part 


as newspaperman and editor, rarely 
brilliantly but at least competently when 
he put his mind to it. He liked to drop 


into the newsroom late at night to talk 


shop and politics. 
In the last two years, these nocturnal 
visits had become rare. On the final one, 


election night, Reid suffered a dizzy spell 


while-reading about the sweep of his be- 
loved Republican party in the Congres- 
sional elections. In December he entered 


the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen. 


ter and was responding to treatment for 
an ulcerous throat when pneumonia set 
in and took his life. 


On Tuesday this week Reid was buried 


in the family vault at Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery in Tarrytown, N. Y. Behind 


him he left a prosperous, excellent paper 
which his sons Whitelaw and Ogden 
some day will run. And to his staff he 
left pleasant memories. Their epitaph for 
him might well be: “He was decent, 
kind, and above all, a gentleman.” 
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BUILDING: Too Few Hands, Too Many Heads 


Except in the war boom towns, hardly 
a hammer had sounded in the construc- 
tion of new homes or business buildings 
for four years. Yet the population had 
grown by several millions; thousands of 
new businesses had started; farm laborers 
had moved by the hundreds of thousands 
from the newly mechanized acres of the 
South and West to factory jobs in the 
cities. Almost every town and city in 
America was splitting at the seams. When 
the war ended the experts’ best figure 
was that the country needed at least 
1,500,000 new “dwelling units”’—as many 
houses and apartments as there were 
before the war in the cities of Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, and Washington put together. 
And it would need business building 
worth at least as much. 

This week a:report by Housing Expe- 
diter Frank R. Creedon showed more 
home building in the United States than 
in any full year since 1928. But the resi- 
dential housing job was just started—only 
$895,800 (or slightly more than _ one- 
fourth) of the necessary new, permanent 
“dwelling units” had been completed by 
Dec. 1. Government and trade surveys 
forecast that about 1,100,000 more would 
be built in 1947 at a cost of at least 
$6,000,000,000, and that business and 
other new construction would amount to 
half again as much. 

Such things as labor troubles, material 
shortages, and out-of-gear government 
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controls could wreck the forecasts. And 


the first full year of peacetime building 
had shown that wrecking was not hard 
to do. 


Man With the Stamp: New houses 


and apartments now coming on the mar- 
ket were made in a time of fits and starts 
—of orders that prohibited the start of 
much new building and put the stamp of 
approval on the sale of materials only at 
certain prices and in certain instances. 
Obviously, under this situation many 
large-scale builders had to buy black- 
market materials and pay black-market 
prices. In turn, many a homeless veteran 
who wants to rent a house now has to 
buy one from a builder at such prices as 
$11,000 for four rooms and a cracked 
ceiling. 

Many of the restrictions have been dis- 
continued. But others are even now act- 
ing as a serious brake on home building. 
Higher priced homes are virtually pro- 
hibited by two limitations: (1) not more 
than 1,500 square feet of floor area are 
permitted in a house, and (2) fixtures 
may be sold for only one bathroom. 

Rent ceilings have discouraged in- 
vestors from building new apartment 
houses, with such projects as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s huge Peter 
Cooper Village on the east side of Man- 
hattan standing out as a rare exception. 
The builders themselves concede that 
Congress probably will continue rent 
control at least until the end of this year, 
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Peter Cooper Village: The big new apartment project is an exception 


and have made rent ceilings the leading 
objective of the building industry’s cam- 
paign for decontrol of all construction. 
To answer charges that the govern- 
ment has prevented new investment in 
rental housing, the kind that most fam- 


. ilies want, the Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration has made four recent bids for 
public approval: 

© It has earmarked half of its $2,000,- 
000,000 mortgage-insurance authority 
for multiple-unit dwellings. 

@ It has permitted an “average” ceiling 
of $80 on new apartment rentals instead 


of the previous flat $80 top. 


@ It has changed its regulations to permit 
mortgage principal repayments on apart- 
ment houses at 12 per cent monthly in- 
stead of 2 per cent. 

@ It has started a series of meetings with 
builders and real-estate operators to stim- 
ulate interest in building two-family 
houses and small apartment houses for 
sale to small investors. 

Man With the Saw: After govern- 
ment regulations, materials and labor are 
the builder’s main problems. In recent 
months some of the material bottlenecks 
have been broken. But there still are 
danger signs. 

In the logging camps and sawmills, 
labor is hard to find again after the first 
rush of returned soldiers and men thrown 
out of work in the factories. And logging 
operations in the South and Pacific 
Northwest are moving into smaller trees 
and farther away from roads and water- 
ways. For this and other reasons the 
production of Southern pine lumber, 
widely used in building, now takes 34 
per cent more labor than it did eleven 
years ago. 

In the cities the serious problem is 
skilled building-trades workmen. The 
total skilled-labor supply in all the build- 
ing trades is now about 1,750,000 men— 
125,000 fewer than in 1929 when the 
need was far less. The main reason for 
the decrease is that for the last sixteen 
years building-trade unions have resisted 
new blood. 

In strongly unionized communities ap- 
prentices have been limited to the num- 
ber that the various unions thought 
necessary. Periods of apprenticeship 
have been long—up to five years. Few 
efforts have been made by union leaders 
to speed up training time. And after 
1942 building workers were widely 
scattered to the armed services and the 
assembly lines. 

The result is not only a shortage in the 
building-labor supply, but also an older 
labor force. About 100,000 building- 
trades apprentices are in training today, 
but more than 100,000 of the journeymen 
are over 65 vears old. Belatedly, union 
leaders have been getting together with 


building contractors to discuss new 


methods of recruiting and training young 
workers to become carpenters, painters, 
masons, bricklayers, plasterers, building 
electricians, plumbers, steamfitters, weld- 
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From a tiny testing lab 





to a world-famous manufacturing plant, 


YORK gives climate-to-order 


At the Spring Grove, Pa., paper 
mill of the P. H. Glatfelter Co., the 
entire research building is air condi- 
tioned by York, but in addition, a 
complete secondary system controls 
the tiny room where mechanical tests 
of paper samples are made. Here, 900 
cubic feet of space must be held, 
day and night, at 72° F. and 50 per- 
cent relative humidity to maintain 
the physical properties of the test 












samples and to protect the delicate 
testing instruments. 


In sharp contrast to this tiny air 
conditioned space, York also provides 
an efficient working climate through- 
out the three million cubic feet of the 
small parts and final assembly de- 
partments at the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation plant at 


Endicott, N. Y. 
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Three facts recommend your con- 
sideration of York: 


1. The wide range of York equip- 
ment as to function, type and capac- 
ity assures selection of the right unit 
for the right place, no matter how 
large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity 
of York mechanical cooling for com- 
mercial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 


3. York research, already responsible 
for so many important advances, has 
been accelerated and intensified ... 
an assurance of the lasting value of 
York equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 
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Join The 


MARCH OF DIMES 


Fight Infantile Paralysis 


ers, and riveters. Unfortunately these 
workers will help little to solve the 1947 
building problem. 


Significance-———— 
There is little chance that the demand 


for housing’ and business building will 
be satisfied in 1947. Like the building- 
trades unions’ efforts to recruit and train 
new apprentices, the government pro- 
gram to stimulate rental construction has 


come too late. Such remedies cannot be 
expected to solve the ills of an industry 
which hasn’t operated at capacity for 
sixteen years—first because of the de- 
pression of the 30s and then because 
of the war. 

As each of the bothersome material 
shortages disappears, the limiting factor 
on the individual building project will 
be the underlying lack of skilled labor. 
Smaller towns may begin losing their 


labor to bigger ones. Individual build- 
ers and small contractors, caught be- 


tween rent ceilings and lack of labor, 
may find it hard to compete with the big 
operators for the men they need. 

In part, the brakes may be taken off 
new rental construction by a rise in rent 
ceilings, which are expected to go up 
10 or 15 per cent by the time the OPA 
finally expires June 30. Washington can 
justify such an increase by citing in- 
creased maintenance and wage costs. As 
an example of such increases, one New 


York apartment cooperatively owned by 
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the tenants found on Jan. 1 that it would 
| have to raise all its rates by 10 per cent 


to make ends meet. 

Prices of real estate have waits to ease 
| somewhat from the peak reached last 
| spring and summer, and further decreases 
| may be expected by the middle of this 

year, when houses built after the OPA 
removed ceilings from materials begin 
to come on the market. Building costs 
generally probably will not come tum- 
bling down. 

Over all, the best that America can 
hope for is to solve the worst part of the 
building problem by 1948. Then the 
hungriest of the home-hungry Americans 


will have bought or rented something 
that will do. 
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ENTERPRISE: Model Man 


| The model airplane business has 
tripled since prewar days. By the end of 
| 1946, sales had reached an estimated 
| $50,000,000 a year. The Model Industry 
Association, formed in 1941, now has a 
membership of 800 manufacturers, job- 
bers, and dealers. Thousands of veterans 
over the country are opening hobby 
shops to feed the growing demand. 
Typical of the model boom is_ the 
story of Neville (Jim) Walker of Port- 
land, Ore. Before the war Walker had 
built up a fair-sized dime-store business 
with his A-J bomber, a 12-inch, 5-cent 
model glider that loops or circles when 
tossed from a child’s hand. Walker also 
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devalyped the A-] interceptor, which is 


catapulted into the air with a rubber 
slingshot. At the top of its flight the fold- 


ed wings automatically snap into place 
and the toy soars, glides, dips, and even 
loops. 


Walker's business boomed when the 
Army found that the interceptor, at 300 


feet, duplicated the appearance of a 
fighter plane traveling 300 miles an hour 


at 1,500 feet. It ordered great quantities 


to be used as targets for ground gunners. 


Machine Meets Buzzard: When the 
Army learned that Walker had a radio- 
controlled power model, it set him to 
work perfecting variations. At Biggs 


Field, Texas, he used to lie flat on a 





Walker and transmitter helmet 


blanket with his control-box beside him 
and make his plane chase turkey buz- 
zards until it forced them to come down 
in despair. In Portland, Walker also 
fought remote-control battles with sea- 
gulls and crows, although he says crows 
will fight back and damage the plane. 

Walker finished the war with a back- 
log of $800,000 in orders. Last week he 
still hadn’t caught up with demand. He 
now employs 80 workers at his American 
Junior Aircraft Co. and has scheduled 
9,000,000 models for 1947 production. 
He likes nothing better than to go about 
the country demonstrating his planes. 
Children are fascinated by his “Man from 
Mars” helmet transmitter, which he uses 
to amplify his voice, via a receiver and 
loudspeaker in his automobile. His latest 
contribution to model flying is the U- 
Reely control, something like a fishing 
reel, with which he can guide a power 
model in a 300-foot circle. 
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PENS: Points at Issue 

The number of new ball-point pens on 
the market is almost equaled by the 
variety of prices. In New York City last 
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Although they may differ 
On fine points of skiing 


On one welcome topic 
You'll find folks agreeing 


That a fragrant Hot Toddy 


Made the Old Thompson way 
Is the highlight of twilight 
To climax the day. 


). B. Wilson 








For a better hot toddy on a bit- 


ter cold day make yours with 
mellow Old Thompson, This 


high quality blend is the proud 


product of Glenmore—famous 


for more than three generations 


for its infinite care in distilling 
® ’ ‘ 
hne Kentucky whiskies. 


Blended Whiskey, °6.8 Proof—67%4% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


A Better Blend For Better Drinks eee 
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The number one “must” of any good 
Martini is great gin, and no gin can be 
its greatest without the help of men 


from many lands. 


They have what it takes —lor they 
produce the IMPORTED BOTANICALS 
used in Hiram Walker's Gin. The spicy 
juniper. The fragrant coriander. The 
tangy cassia—the delicate herbs, roots, 
and berries from Italy, China, Czecho- 


slovakia, Saxony, Spain. 















Here's what it takes to make a Martini sing’ “ 


Only these matchless botanicals go 
into Hiram Walker's Gin. And—only 
the finest of these. You see, fine as they 
are, these botanicals are finer in some 
years than in others—they have their 
best, their “vintage” years. That’s when 
we buy them—and on/y then. 


And there you have it—the big rea- 
son why the best mixers agree on this: 
Hiram Walker's Gin makes a Martini 


something to be remembered. 







HIRAM 8 


WALKERS 


GIN 


go proof, Distilled from 100% American grain, 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc,, Peoria, Ill 
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“Have you heard of our Pen-of-the-Month Club? Every month 
we send you our judges’ choice of the latest ball-point pens.” 


Federal Judge Frank A. 
Picard, author of the 1943 
portal-to-portal decision 
which by last week had rung 
up more than $3,000,000,000 
in damage suits against 
American industry, felt his 
responsibility. Having upheld 
him, the United States Su- 
preme Court remanded the 
original case (Anderson et al. 
v. Mount Clemens Pottery 
Co. et al.) to him to deter- 
mine how much damages An- 
derson et al. should receive. 
With employers and unions 
alike al] over the country ex- 
citedly awaiting his prece- 
dent, and the Justice Depart- 
ment intervening to argue its 
version of how many minutes 


make a dollar, Judge Picard 
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week, Gimbels department store adver- 
tised one for a dollar. 

Performance claims have been equally 
numerous. But whether ball-point pens 
write legibly at high altitudes or under 
water, they may not write legally on New 
Jersey state documents. This cropper 
came in November, when their use was 
forbidden in state offices. Last month 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. of 
New York followed suit, with a similar 
warning to bank managers. The point at 
issue was not the bal] but the ink, which 
allegedly fades. 

Milton Reynolds of Chicago, who had 
rushed into the American market with the 
first version of the Argentine Biro pen, 
answered these blots on the ball-pen 
record with typical showmanship. In 
Miami, he wrote a check for $100,000 
under water and cheerfully promised to 


pay the full amount to charity if his . 


signature were not clearly legible after 
one year. 

Eversharp, Inc., another ball-pen manu- 
facturer, showed more restraint. It sent its 
“new, colorfast, permanent” ink and five 
competing inks to a testing laboratory and 
issued photographs and affidavits to show 
how well Eversharp’s held up under a 
“fadeometer.” Its new ink, the company 
said, would last as long as the paper it 
was written on. By contrast other ball- 
point inks faded after they had absorbed 
the equivalent of 528 hours of direct sun- 
light under the “fadeometer.” 
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LABOR: Portal Judge 


The workers of the Mount Clemens 
(Mich.) Pottery Co. last week saw an 
unfamiliar timekeeper as they came 
through the gate. He held a stopwatch, 
eved them closely as they entered, fol- 
lowed them around, clocked them as they 
punched in, and clocked them again as 
they started working. They were on the 


verge of complainigg about the new 
Gestapo” setup when the word spread 
that the strange man was a judge. 


decided to see for himself 
how much pay time the pot- 


tery workers lost by being required to. 


punch in fourteen minutes early. 

The company did not know quite what 
to make of Judge Picard’s visit but just 
to be on the safe side it rushed its lawyers 
into court to file fourteen objections. By 
his visit, they charged, Picard had made 
himself a witness, but one who could not 
be cross-examined. His procedure was 
unauthorized by -“statute, practice, or 
common law.” Worse, he came during 
inventory—a period “not representative of 
normal conditions.” Anyway, conditions, 


they said, had changed since 1948. 


In Pittsburgh, the usual portal-to-portal 
pattern was reversed last week by an 
employer, Col. W. F. Rockwell, president 
of the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
meters’ and valves, who asked $15,000,- 
000 damages from four AFL union 
officials and the 2,000 employes they 
claim to represent. They conspired, he 
charged, to limit piecework production to 
a self-determined arbitrary figure. 





| Ame 
Rockwell; Portal pay in reverse 


Allis and ‘Anarchy’ 


The huge West Allis, Wis., plant of the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., the country’s largest 
manufacturer of heavy machinery, has 
often been a scene of- struggle in labor 
disputes. It became one again when the 
United Auto Workers called a strike of 
11,600 ClO workers last April 30 after 
Allis-Chalmers refused to renew the 
membership maintenance clause’ en- 
forced by the War Labor Board. As 
weeks dragged by, the issue was com- 
plicated by the fact that the striking 
UAW Local, 248, Wisconsin’s biggest, 
became identified as Communist-led. 

This week the long, costly dispute, 
entering its 37th week appeared to be 
rushing toward a climax. The CIO, which 
could not afford to lose so big a fight on 
the eve of its second round of wage 
negotiations, had called on all Wisconsin 
locals to support it. The UAW had sent 
in its former head, R. J. Thomas, as gen- 
eralissimo. On Dec. 15, Thomas told 
ClO members in convention at Wausau, 
Wis., they could “keep those scabs out” 
if “every single local and individual” in 
the state manned the West Allis gates. 

Law vs. Violence: A former striker, 
Lester Peterson, who returned to work 
in October, had formed an “independent” 
union of ex-Loca) 248 members and now 
claimed membership of 3,000 ex-strikers. 
On Dec. 28, the State Employment Rela- 
tions Board granted his petition for an 
election to determine whether those who 
were Allis workers last April 30 wanted 
to be represented by Local 248, by Pet- 
erson, or by nobody. Two days before, 
the state board struck Local 248 a body 
blow when it limited pickets to twenty, 
two at each gate. The board said the 
pickets’ frequent attacks on nonstrikers 
and police, and its mass. blockade of gates 


-had indicated the union leadership had 


“no respect for the law.” Gov. Walter S. 
Goodland, attacked by the CIO, defend- 
ed the board’s action by saying that when 
Thomas “openly advocates anarchy and 
violence . . . he alienates all fair-minded 
men.” 

Local 248, designated the bargaining 
unit in 1938 by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Boatd, planned a Federal suit to 
block the state board’s election. It called 
on all sympathizers to join in a giant 
automobile and foot parade around the 
West Allis plant designed to prevent the 
8 am. shift from entering on Jan. 7. 
The union promised to have only twenty 
“official” pickets in the mass picketing 
move. 


Por 


FARMING: Chemical Capons 


The cocks on the General Mills experi- 
mental farm at Rossford, Ohio, are not 
what they used to be. They no longer 
strut. Their combs have fallen off. Their 


crows have become falsetto cackles. The 


hens find them inattentive, Maxwell L, 
Cooley, the chief chemist, has been play- 
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It’s only in fable that the tortoise wins! And you, as an experi- 


enced businessman, know the advantage of a fast start in today’s 


race for tomorrow’s markets. 


If you are thinking of expanding your production, modernizing 


your facilities, adding a new process, relocating your business or 


starting a new enterprise—look to the War Assets Administration 


first for help in getting that vital headstart. 


The War Assets Administration has hundreds of ready-built 


plants for sale or lease . . . Plants that ran magnificently to wina 


war, and are in prime condition for peacetime running .»» Plants 









large and small . . . Plants you may take over fully equipped— 
or without machinery ... Plants you may buy or rent as a whole, 


or occupy in part under a multiple tenancy arrangement. 
Right now, when restrictions and material shortages make it 


SO hard for you to build the business home you need, one of 


these immediately available surplus plants will help you solve 


that problem. 


If you can qualify as a “‘small business”’, you will find that a 


high priority is available for your purchase of a plant through the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Our regional offices will 


advise you how to obtain this priority certi- 


fication. Get in touch with the nearest War 
Assets Administration office listed below. 


ec 






Write, phone or call for the PLANT- 


FINDER, a fully indexed, descriptive cata- 


log of Government-owned plants. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND * DALLAS « DENVER + DETROIT» FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH » HELENA» HOUSTON 


JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. 


RICHMOND © ST, LOUIS * SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * SPOKANE * TULSA 







GOVERNMENY 


SURPLUS PLANTS 
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ing the roosters a dirty trick—mixing syn- 
thetic female hormones into their feed. 


He reported last week that the diet 


achieves the same effect in weight and 
quality of meat, as caponizing. The breast 


is thick and the dark meat is almost as 


tender as the white. So far, however, the 
Food and Drug Administration has re- 


fused to permit the synthetic capons to 
be shipped in interstate commerce. It 
fears the feminizing effect might extend 
to those who eat the birds. Cooley has no 
such qualms. His fellow workers, he told 
NEWSWEEK, have eaten them and are 
still growing whiskers. 


a 


ATR: ‘Planned’ Traffic - 
Back in December 1944, United States 


negotiators entered an international air 
conference at Chicago seeking freedom 
of the air—the right for planes of any 
country to fly anywhere in international 
trade just as ships ply the seas. The Brit- 
ish, at that time far behind in commercial 
aviation because of the war, insisted on 
a “planned order in the air,” with com- 
petition controlled and countries divid- 
ing up routes. The conference ended with 
a compromise. International air travel 
would be regulated by bilateral agree- 
ments between countries. 


Last week, after two years under the 
Chicago agreement, America was still far 
ahead in world aviation. But the govern- 
ment-subsidized, “planned-order” lines 
of other countries were beginning to cut 


in on traffic and the outlook was for 


further decline in American predomi- 
nance, 


Enterprise vs. Monopoly: At the 
start of the race the United States had 


all the advantage-the best transport 


planes, the crews, and the ground facili- 
ties built up by the Army in its global 


transport system. The State Department 


sent negotiators over the world to sign 
agreements for landing rights. To get 
them they traded landing facilities in the 
United States, knowing that what they 
gave was not as valuable as what they 
received because the other countries 
were not prepared to use our airports and 
won't be for several years. 

There were some bad spots. The Rus- 
sians refused even to talk about a possi- 
ble air agreement and may call for a loan 
from the United States and perhaps a 
free hand in their satellite areas if nego- 
tiations ever reach a bargaining stage. 
But agreements in most areas were 
reached sooner than the airlines could 
take advantage of them, and some routes, 
although the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
granted certificates for airlines to operate, 
still are not being flown. Latin American 
and European agreements were signed 
quickly, and a recent one with India will 
permit Pan American, TWA, and North- 


west Airlines to get their Far East routes 
started—around-the-world flights from 
New York to New York ip 100 hours. 

By last week agreements with 28 na- 
tions had been signed (see map). Nego- 
tiations with twelve other nations were 





under way, No other country had done so 


well—in number of agreements. 
The actual traffic picture was less en- 


couraging. At the start, for example, the 


North Atlantic had been almost an Amer- 
ican lake. Foreign competition began to 


be felt last summer. By September the 
British, French, Canadian, Scandinavian, 


and Dutch lines—all government-operated 


—were flying one-third of the passengers 
between New York and Europe. Cur- 


rently the foreign lines have increased 
this proportion to about one-half. 

The competition has become so stiff 
that passenger loads of American planes 
were down to between 60 and 70 per 
cent of capacity. Travelers no longer have 


to wait for space to Europe, and the 
waiting list in Europe is expected to be 
down to the same basis by April or May. 
Competition is also strengthening in 
Latin America. British planes are seen 
more and more on the airfields of Brazil 
and Argentina. Argentina itself is ex- 
panding its government-operated line, 
and governments in several countries are 
heavily backing their own air fleets. 


Significance 

The growth of foreign, government- 
operated air transport systems has dashed 
any hopes that the United States ever 
had for freedom of the air. At the same 
time it has strengthened the British 
call for “planned order.” 

As a consequence the British are ex- 
pected to propose this year a new multi- 
lateral air pact which would bind signa- 
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tory nations to allocate traffic between 


way points and with each other. Natu- 
rally those countries which operate their 


own airlines may be expected to back 
the British plan. 
Whether American carriers can sub- 


mit to planned trafhic-sharing overseas 
and still get enough business to make 


money remains to be answered. If they 
cannot, some kind of government sup- 
port appears to be the alternative. Such 
support will probably come through 
postal rates. 

North Atlantic air-mail rates—the gov- 
erment’s payments to the carriers—are 
pending for 1946 and 1947. The CAB 
set $1.50 a ton-mile for 1945, despite an 
airlines protest that it was too low. The 
temporary rate now in effect is much 
lower—75 cents. Under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the CAB may consider the 
needs of national defense in setting air- 
mail rates. 


Thus, if foreign subsidized lines be- 
come too great a threat, American in- 
ternational airlines—lacking freedom of 
the air—have the potential backing of 
the government treasury. 


or 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Stocks: A slight rally pushed industrial 
stocks up to 176.92 in the Dow-Jones 
averages on Jan. 4, a gain of 1.15 from 
the preceding week, 
Personnel; Alfred Marchev, president 
of the Republic Aviation Corp., was 
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HAPPY LIVING AND 


| is BUSINESS 
Now! 


You'll ind ideal living and real indus. 


trial and investment o Eee in Ocala 
and Marion C lorida .. . Fp 
for wooden: § th rocess- 


ing and other food industries, Ample, CO 
operative labor. Healthful climate. Ex- 
ceptional fishing and hunting. ‘ 
Taxes, plant construction and 
maintenance costs low, Write 


tor details. 











A Sure-Fire Reminder 


The oil industry found this CHEK- 
ouR HAND TaB the sure-fire way to remind 
SACK OF ALL TRADES you to service your car. How could 
AND MASTER OF PLENTY — farang nr 
Smooth, steady power at your finger- | tik Printed La + ihey remin 
tips! Plug Handee in any AC or DC .. identify ... instruct. Stick and 
socket and you’re ready to grind, stay without moistening, peel off 
_ po in Pasty —_— clean. Easy, fast to handle. Write 
lastic, horn, glass, etc. Wt. 12 for information on this and many 
eg: Popteng Aye MYSTIK products and methods 
that serve industry. 


oz. 25,000 r.p.m. In steel case 
%S Mystik Tape for home ufe= 


_ with 45 accessories, post- 
at stores everywhere 
ADHESIVE 


», Paid, $27.50. Handee 
MYSIIK srooucrs 


4 only with 7 accessories, 
2648 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 © Offices in Principal Cities 



















$20.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 
Order Now! Prompt Delivery ! 
¢ FREE! 52-Page Manual 
i 7 CHICAGO WHEEL& MFG.CO, 
’ * 1101 Monroe St., Dept. N 
Chicago 7, Mee 
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1001 USES 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


(Industry Division) 

Typical U. S. investor Jones (pseud.) 
made a tour of a large steel corporation 
soine weeks ago; he soon felt like a 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag. The trek grew 
out of an after-dinner conversation with 
the vice president of the company in 
which average investor Jones is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. Admitting he knew 
little of the complicated manufacture 
of steel, he accepted a friendly invita- 
tion to find out something about it. 


Wheels Within Wheels: At the plant, 
explorer Jones soon found the steel busi- 
ness was made up of wheels within 
wheels . . . viewed operations ranging 
from the processing of ore and scrap 
metal to the charging of giant open- 
hearth furnaces. Elsewhere he was ini- 
tiated into such mysteries as hot ma- 
chine scarfing (burning out blemishes 
in billets before they are rolled into 
sheet steel). Typical investor Jones’ 
reaction was “Now, at least, I know 
something about the company I’ve in- 
vested in.” . 








Other Investors... Please Note 
Investors who have time or oppor- 
tunity to investigate the internal oper- 
ation of the companies in which they 
have invested number only a handful. 
However, all can, and should, make cer- 
tain they obtain basic facts so valuable 
in reaching sound investment decisions. 


Facts vs. Facts: Obtaining and weigh- 
ing the necessary information need not 
be too difficult a task. For example, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane issues 
periodic analyses of stocks attracting 
current investor interest. As factual as 
the firm’s Research Department can 
make them, the “Basic ANALYSES’ set 
forth, impartially, each company’s basic 
position, operating records for recent 
years, financial position, future pros- 
pects, and other pertinent facts. News- 
WEEK readers will find the current list 
varied, helpful. The list: 


ANACONDA COPPER 
CELANESE Corp. 
Coca-CoLta CoMPANY 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
CurRTIS PUBLISHING 
Etectric Pow. & Lt. 
GENERAL Foops 
GENERAL Morors 
Int’, NICKEL OF CANADA’ UNITED Gas Imp, 
IRVING TRUST WatwortH Co. 
Lippy, McNett & Lissy F.W.WootwortH 


Outro Ort Co. 
PackKarp Motors 
PHELPS DopcE 
Pustic Serv. N. J. 
PULLMAN, INC. 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
ScHENLEY Dist. 
Texas GuLF SUL. 





* Just indicate which of the “Bastc ANALYSES’? you 
wish to receive. They will be sent without cost or 
obligation. Address your request to Department “NW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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elected board chairman and Mundy I. 
Peale, president . . . Samuel Insull Jr. 
was appointed assistant to James S. 
Knowlson, board chairman of the Stewart- 
Warner Corp. . . . Beardsley Ruml re- 
signed as chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York .. . John Glenn 
Pew was named production vice presi- 
dent of the Sun Oil Co... . C. J. Sharp 
became executive vice president of the 
Acme Steel Co. 


mer hotels, 22 lake freighters, thirteen 
iron-ore mines, and mines producing 
4,500,000 tons of coal annually. 

The steel holdings were acquired by 
Cyrus S. Eaton in his attempt to build a 
Midwest steel empire to rival Big Steel’s. 
Cleveland Cliffs was the heirloom of 
Cleveland’s first family, the Mathers, de- 
scendants of Cotton Mather and shrewd 
Yankee traders in their own right. In 


1929, at a meeting at William G. Mather’s 





Acme 


Midget Mixmaster, low-wing metal monoplane 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Private Plane: A new two-engine, all- 
metal monoplane, the “Cloudster,” has 
been developed by the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Onlookers who saw its rear-end pro- 
peller christened it the “Midget Mix- 
master.” 

Seeing Eye: The Utiliscope, announced 
this week by the Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corp. and the Diamond Power 
Specialty Corp., is an industrial television 
system that gives observers in a central 
control room a continuous view of remote 
gauges or processes. An experimental 
Utiliscope at a New York Consolidated 
Edison power plant reads a meter on a 
boiler located, behind a brick wall 325 
feet away. 

Lifetime Flash: The Abrams Manu- 
facturing Co. of Lansing, Mich., will 
market a lightweight photoflash perfected 
by the Navy Photographic Service, em- 
ploying a gaseous discharge tube good 
for 5,000 exposures. 


Par 


CLEVELAND: Cliffs vs. Corp. 


The little-known Cliffs Corp. of Cleve- 
land is one of the juiciest collections of 
industrial plums in American industry. 
Through substantial stockholdings, it con- 
trols the management and policies of 
“little steel.” Through ownership of all 
the common stock of the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co., it controls an empire of 400,000 
acres of uncut Michigan timber, six hy- 
droelectric stations, a railroad, three sum- 


California winter home, he and Eaton 
merged their interests in the new com- 
pany, Cliffs Corp. It was the worst bar- 
gain Eaton ever made. 

Clevecliffs Forever: First of all, he 
granted Mather 2 to 1 voting control for 
ten years. Second, he agreed to issuance 
of $50,000,000 of new 5 per cent cumu- 
lative Cleveland Cliffs preferred stock, 
which the Mathers received in exchange 
for turning over all the “Clevecliffs” com- 
mon to “Cliffscorp.” Bankers and the de- 
pression squeezed Eaton out of most of 
his holdings in the ’30s, but the Mather 
family has never once relaxed control of 
either Cliffscorp or Clevecliffs. Its pre- 
ferred stock in Clevecliffs, list at $40 a 
share, has drawn dividends of $5 or more 
for the last seven years. But since there 
was a $14,000,000 arrearage of passed 
dividends, it enjoyed equal voting rights 
with the common stock, owned by Cliffs- 
corp. It was a beautiful arrangement, a 
form of financial perpetual motion: As 
managers of Cleveland Cliffs, the Mathers 
could postpone paying off the arrears. As 
owners of the preferred, they could then 
outvote the common (487,238 to 408,- 
296) to keep on managing. 

But Eaton, like an unwelcome ghost, 
came back to haunt the Mathers. With 
him he brought a redoubtable ally: Rob- 
ert R. Young, ex-market analyst for the 
du Ponts, whose knack of smelling out 
bargains in depressed securities enabled 
him to pick up control of the Van Swer- 
ingen railroad empire in Cleveland for 
only $4,000,000. He had another knack— 
an ability to learn where financial bodies 
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were buried. In 1938, when it looked as 
if he would lose his railroads to George A. 
Ball, Muncie fruit-jar manufacturer, 
whom he owed $2,375,000, Young sent 
investigators sniffing after Ball’s market 
transactions. He filed a $5,000,000 suit 
charging that Ball sold him securities at 
an inflated value. Ball settled out of court 
for $4,000,000. Young kept the railroads. 
For the last three years, Eaton and 
Young have been quietly buying up 
stock in Cliffscorp on the open market. 
Eaton elected himself to the board. Young 
elected his financial trouble-shooter, H. G. 
Cutright, a former public accountant 
who made a reputation as a reorganiza- 
tion wizard. By last week, of the total 
805,734 shares of Cliffscorp outstanding, 
it was estimated Eaton and Young to- 
gether could vote nearly 10 per cent, al- 
most as much ‘as the Mather group’s 
80,000 shares. But large blocks of stock 
were held in trust by banks which had 
become heavily involved in the Mather 
status quo. In a voting contest, Young 
and Eaton would undoubtedly lose. 
Raise and Call: The resourceful 
Young, however, had other weapons. 
Keenly aware of the value of publicity, 
he also knew that the 89-year-old Mather, 
Cleveland’s patron of music, education, 
and charity, loathed having his name 
dragged into print in vulgar brawls. So 


‘Young’s man- on the Cliffscorp board, 


Cutright, began squawking to the press: 
The Clevecliffs common stockholders 
were suffering at the hands of the pre- 
ferred. Cliffscorp was now listing at 
$2,041,480 the Clevecliffs common, 
which was once carried at $41,000,000. 
What had happened to the “missing” 
$38,000,000? He brought court action to 
“look at the books” and threatened an- 
other suit to cancel the Clevecliffs pre- 
ferred. 

Mather struck back with a force and 
agility belying his age. He called a di- 
rectors’ meeting of Cliffscorp which made 
a drastic decision: dissolve the company, 
and distribute its holdings equitably 
among the stockholders. The stockholders 
had yet to approve the dissolution, and 
Eaton and Young were cudgeling their 
brains for means to thwart it. If ap- 
proved, it would give the present holders: 
of Cliffscorp (including Eaton and Young) 
minute shares in the “little steel” com- 
panies, and it would scatter the common 
stock of Clevecliffs so widely, it would be 
difficult for anybody ever again to re- 
assemble it. 

As for the preferred, the Mathers 
Would continue to sit on that—and con- 
tinue to run the company. The probability 
was that Young and Eaton would bring 
a court action to attempt to force a re- 
Organization of Clevecliffs, to eliminate 
the controlling position of the preferred 
stock. Clevecliffs now has $13,000,000 in 
cash and another $17,893,443 in liquid 
vestments against the $14,000,000 ar- 
rearage of preferred and another $14,- 
500,000 arrearage in sinking fund re- 
quirements, 





20,000,000 people are served by 
overnight freight service from 
New Haven Railroad Territory. 


Coordinated railroad and highway 
freight service in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts is second to 
none in America. One-third of the Na- 
tion may be reached by overnight rail- 
way express ... and more than half of 
the Nation’s population is only 24 
hours by passenger train from South- 
ern New England. 


Dependable, all-weather train service 


is but one of many reasons why it pays 
to locate your industry along The New 
Haven Railroad. For a complete, con- 
cise resume of all the advantages avail- 
able to you, write fora copy of “SOUTH- 
ERN NEW ENGLAND FOR TOMOR- 
ROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: P. E. 
Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial Develop- 
ment, New Haven R. R., Room 200B, 
80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


» NEW HAVEN = 






































‘New kind 
of paper 
discovered 


by accident 


Back in 1853 a scien- 
tist was preparing a 
sheet of handmade rag 


paper. Somehow, as the 


story goes, the sheet 
slipped from his hands 
and fluttered into a re- ! 
ceptacle containing a 
chemical solution. To 
his amazement, when . 
he recovered the paper <= 


it had taken on an entirely new form. It 
was no longer porous, absorbent, and 
opaque. The sheet now was translucent, its 
fibres fused together. He experimented — 
soaked it in water. It didn’t go to pieces. 
He boiled it. Even then it remained strong. 
When treated with grease, the paper re- 


sisted penetration. 


That was the beginning of vegetable 


parchment. 


Today in perfected form, under the name 
Vegetable Parchment, this 
unique paper is solving problems in all 


of Patapar* 


sorts of fields. 


A few of Patapar’s 


hundreds of uses 


The fact that it has high wet-strength, is 
boil proof, grease-resistant, odorless, taste- 
less and pure of texture has resulted in 
Patapar being called upon for a great 
variety of hard jobs. As a food wrapper it 














protects products like butter, meats, short- | 


ening, fish, cheese, frozen foods. Motor oil 
containers are lined with it. It is used for 
putty can liners, druggists ointment pads, 
dye house separator sheets, rubber mold 
liners, milk can gaskets, replacement ma- 
terial for oiled silk. These are just a few 


examples. 


Printing service 


Patapar can be beautifully printed with 
brand names and designs. We do the print- 
ing in our own plants which are specially 


equipped for printing Pata- 
par in one or more colors — 
by letterpress or offset lith- 
ography. 


Write on your business let- 
terhead for booklet N. It 
tells more about Patapar 
and its applications, 

*Reg, U.S. Pat. Off, 


symbol of 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company | 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco .7 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Patapar Keymark 


wrapper protection 
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The High Cost of Judicial Legislation 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Mount Clemens Pottery 
case on June 10 has brought on union 
claims for alleged unpaid wages that 
could completely ruin great American 
industries. We can find the simplest 
way to extricate ourselves from this 
“portal-to-portal” mess by retracing the 


legislative and judicial blun- 


ployer’s premises.” Yet there is no 
such definition whatever of the work- 
week in the statute. It is arbitrarily 
imposed by the Supreme Court. 

This is a glaring case of judicial 
legislation. If the Supreme Court is to 
be free to rewrite legislation in this 
way, under the guise of telling Con- 


gress what it really meant 





ders that got us into it. 

The Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 prescribes a 
minimum hourly wage of 40 
cents. But it goes on to pro- 
vide that an employer must 
pay “not less than one and 
one-half times the regular 
rate” for al] hours above 40 
a week. It is the latter pro- 
vision that extends the con- 
trol of the Federal govern- 
ment over the wages, high or low, of 
practically everybody. It benefits 
most the highest paid and penalizes 
most the employer who pays most. If 
he pays his workers only 40 cents an 
hour, he is penalized only 20 cents 
more for overtime, but if he pays them 
$1.50 an hour, he is penalized 75 
cents more for overtime. 





But Congress at least stopped 
with this blunder. It did not go on to 
redefine what constitutes an hour’s 
work. This meant that it accepted the 
established customs of industry in this 
respect. This was the sensible view 
taken by the special master appointed 
in the Mount Clemens Pottery case, 
by the Circuit Court of. Appeals in 
overruling the district court, and by 
the Supreme Court minority. 

But it was not the view of the Su- 
preme Court majority. Mr. Justice 
Murphy argued that walking time to 
the place of work within the employ- 
ers premises must be considered part 
of the working hours, because “with- 
out such walking on the part of the 
employes, the productive aims of the 
employer could not have been 
achieved.” On this logic, there is no 
reason why he could not have gone on 
to include in working hours the time 
spent by the worker in traveling to 
work from his home, or even the time 
spent in getting up, dressing, or rea- 
sonable sleep—for without such ac- 
. tivities on the part of the employes, 
the productive aims of the employer 
could not have been achieved either. 

Justice Murphy even boldly declared 
that “the statutory work-week includes 
all time during which an employe is 


necessarily required to be on the em- 





to do, then it becomes a 
third house of Congress 
whose members cannot be 


reached by the voters and 


whose laws cannot be 
vetoed. This is intolerable. 
There is a simple way in 
which Congress can rebuke 
such judicial usurpation as 
it must be rebuked, and at 
the same time prevent the 
immeasurable harm that the 


Mount Clemens Pottery decision could ° 


work. It should pass a joint resolution 
reading somewhat as follows: 

“In using the word ‘work-week’ in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act Con- 
gress did not mean to redefine this 
common term or to set aside long- 
established contracts or customs which 
had absorbed in the rate of pay of the 
respective jobs recognition of what- 
ever preliminary activities might be 
required of the workers for that par- 
ticular job. “Work-week’ is a simple 
term used by Congress in accordance 
with the common understanding of it. 
For the courts to include in it items 
that have been customarily and gen- 
erally absorbed in the rate of pay but 
excluded from measured working time 
is not justified in the absence of affirm- 
ative legislative action.” 


These are not my words. They 
are taken straight out of the dissent- 
ing opinion of the Supreme Court mi- 
nority in the Mount Clemens Pottery 
case. This joint resolution could be 
supplemented, under ample prece- 
dents, by an amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act closing the Fed- 
eral Courts to all suits of the type now 
being filed by unions. Congress need 
not stand by helpless when a court 
presumes to tell it that its own law 
means what it does not mean. 

If it wants to go farther, and undo 


some of the harm it has itself done, 
Congress should reduce the legal mini- 
mum overtime wage rate to 50 per 
cent above the legal minimum regular 


rate. This would confine its interven- 
tion to the wages of marginal workers. 
It should stop trying to regulate every- 


Dody’s. 
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Ne. 4 of a series showing how American Brake Shoe Research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation. 


THE AU dt ON 


_ = can’t ride it, of course. There’s no 
train like it in the world. 

But the things that engineers at Brake 
Shoe’s Research Headquarters have 
learned from it make better train rides 
for all of us. 

It reproduces the effect of a freight 
or passenger train carrying from 2 to 20 
tons on each wheel. It simulates speeds 
up to 150 miles an hour. And it discloses 
the effect of such loads and speeds on a 
vitally important part of a train—the 
brake shoe—the part that stops these 
thundering giants of the rails, 

This brake testing device is a machine 
of research. It is used to test friction ma- 
terials developed by both Brake Shoe and 
Castings and American Brakeblok Divi- 


sions of Brake Shoe — friction _Materials 
that perform useful functions. 


The use of this machine typifies the con- 


Stantly probing curiosity that is an essen- 
tial in Brake Shoe’s experimental labora- 


tories. Here, day after day, men of broad 
scientific training work at developing new 
defenses against the never-ending assault 
of machinery’s worst enemy, WEAR. 

They work with complex theories, deli- 
cate instruments, and microscopic meas- 
urements, to add to their accumulated 
knowledge of the behavior of metals under 
conditions of friction, abrasion, impact, 
corrosion and heat. 

If these conditions are problems in your 
plant operation, Brake Shoe’s research, 
Brake Shoe’s knowledge and Brake Shoe’s 


parts may show you the way to better, 


more efficient performance. 


“*Hard Surfacing by Fusion Welding”’, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 


sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results 
of practical experience and extensive research, 
of particular interest to engineers and others 


who select or specify materials. A request on 
your letterhead will bring it to you. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y- 








EARTH 


- Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U.S. and Canada: 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION - 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 
SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 

















School & Experience 


Better height Sernce 


For You... 


Wabash engineers, many of them 
already veterans in handling 
freight shipments, are studying 
today for a new degree which 


{wy Wh wh SCHAMA, 


in Careful Handling} 
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ome ab: 


engineman on the Wabash, Here 


they study new devices and new 
techniques, renew their knowl- 
edge of equipment. 


When a “graduate” of this 


freight school ig at the throttle, 


you can be sure your freight is 
being handlied with care. Route 
your next shipment via Wabash 
to insure proper shipping on a 


dependable schedule, 


c. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Congressional Padres: The Rev. 


Ministers to Congress 


In noisy caucus meetings last week, 
Republicans turned from the political 
problems of the 80th Congress (see page 
20) to a religious matter—selection of 


chaplains for the House and Senate. 
House 


Republicans unanimously _ re- 


elected Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 


handsome, silver-haired Methodist minis- 
ter who has been House chaplain ever 
since he was chosen in 1921, another 
Republican landslide year. In the Senate, 
a tall, pink-cheeked Presbyterian, Dr. 
Peter Marsh all, was picked Jan. 2 to suc- 


WERK UE FEK, TRACK ROT WANE, 


Methodist Senate chaplain since 1942 
RAC CW 


Oxesers pro itre~ 


er Alben Ws ee “and. “Other *Demo- 
erats who wished to retain Dr. Harris. 


But Republican Sen. Styles Bridges of 
New Hampshire denied the charge, main- 
taining that in picking a chaplain, Re- 


publicans felt they should “return to the 


church af Abraham Lincoln, the Now 


York Avenue Presbyterian Church,” 
where Dr. Marshall is now pastor. 

Each day at noon, Drs. Montgomery 
and Marshall will open Congressional 


sessions with a two-or three-minute pray- 


“¢ ‘ 
er. [n addition, they will marry or bury 
members of Congress and their families, 
baptize their children, officiate at gov- 
ernment ceremonies (such as the laying 
of cornerstones), and give almost daily 


advice on touchy letters rom constituent, 


e 
Coal and Grease Paint: Senate 
Chaplain Marshall is a 44-year-old Scots- 
man who still speaks with a faint burr. He 
grew up near Glasgow in an industrial 


town where he worked in the coal mines, 
In 1927, he came to the United States 


as a friendless and penniless immigrant 
and went to work digging ditches in New 
Jersey. After a brief stint of reporting for 


sieaiata ei ibe 





Drs. Marshall and Montgomery 


the Birmingham (Ala.) News, the young 
Presbyterian felt a call to the ministry. 
Graduating in 1931 from the Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Atlanta, in 1937 
he came to his Washington pastorate of 
1,800—which he will continue to run. 


The same yeat he became an American 
citizen, As Senate chaplain—the first Pres- 


byterian, incidentally, since 1879—he will 
receive $2,520 a year. 

Dr. Montgomery of the House, how- 
ever, gets more, about $38,500, because of 
his lengthy service. Born the son of a 
Methodist minister 82 years ago in Mount 
Carmel, Ind., young Montgomery got 


Yred or robgion ak an eary age and went 
to Chicago. There he appeared on the 


an manh«Z LLLP” LALA Le” 


Exeastitute 


in Evanston, ih, he was ordained a Meth- 
odist minister in 1893. His first job, cir- 


cuit riding, was followed by pastorates in 
Ohio and Minnesota. 


i 1916 10 ead the Metropolitan Met 


odist Church, a pastorate he gave up only 
ten years ago. e owes his 26-year tenure 
as House chaplain to the fact that he has 
been an equal favorite with Democrats 
and Republicans—House rules provide 


that the chaplain may be changed every 


two years (the Senate may elect a new 
man at any time). 

Drs. Montgomery and Marshall join a 
long line of chaplains which has minis- 


—_— to Congress since 1789.* The posts 


rogue tact and caroful abstention from 


political activity and sectarianism. Dr. 
Montgomery has learned his lesson. When 
he was asked whom he considered the 


best orator in the House today, he replied 


Wisely; bilence is a la argument to 


beat.” _ 


*The SSth and 36th Congresses (1857-61) dis 
| arma with regular chaplains and invited District of 
lumbia clergymen to open sessions with prayer. 























TERMINUS 


OF 3 TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL SYSTEMS 


Your plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area 
will be most favorably located for fast low- 
cost distribution to the 11 Western States. 


This is the terminus of three transcontinental 
rail systems. Over these lines and their con- 
nections you can ship your goods to 71 per 
cent of the population of California, Oregon 
and Washington cheaper than you can ship 
them from Seattle and Portland. 


59 per cent can be served at less cost than 
from Los Angeles, 


Overnight delivery to California points — 
only 5 days to the most distant city in the 
11 Western States. You can save as much 
as ten days over delivery from the East. 


By highway, air and water the situation is 
just as favorable. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
Get the basic facts and figures about the big 
fast-growing high-income markets of the 
West; our deepwater world port; Oakland 
Airport, third largest in the Nation; huge 
power supply and natural resources; labor 
pool; mild-the-year-’round climate. 


And the many other favorable factors that 
help make this ‘“The NATURAL Industrial 
Center of the NEW West.” If you will tell 
us — in strict confidence — the requirements 
of your western operation, we will prepare a 
special report directly applied to your par- 
ticular problems. 

As the first step, ask for free booklet now. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
398 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California, U.S.A, 
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You may not always 


be able to get Martins 


—but we are doing our 
best to keep your fa- 
vorite bar and pack- 
age store supplied. 
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McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 
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FABIAN 


Bachrach 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF MEN 


The Third Generation of a Famous Family 
of Portrait Photographers 

New York Boston * Chicago* Phila » Balto * Washington 

Bradford Bachrach ¢ Photograpber of Women 








BASKETBALL: Heated Words 


Dhows Lananma weapons and many an 


arm happened to swing high, in this 
kind of a asketball game. Seventeen fouls 
were called against Wyoming University, 


a4 against City College of New York, and 


the referee was sent sprawling on the 
Madison Square Garden court. 
City College was putting on a late 


WINNING drive When the attention of it 


coach, Nat Holman, was distracted. An 
assistant wanted him to listen to the 
things that were being said on the neigh- 


boring Wyoming bench by Coach Eyvy- 


erett Shelton. 
At the moment, Shelton was saying: 
“Those New York Jews are getting away 


With GVerything, Holman charged over 


and told him to cut out that kind of talk. 
Shelton told him to go on back to his 
own bench. Holman did, but a moment 


later Ne Heard Shelton make amnovner 


erack. A fellow coach prevented a fist 
fight. 


7 week, at a meeting of the Metro- 


po I an Dackeh il Writers Aecoatahon, 


Shelton said he was sorry that his re- 
marks had caused a rumpus. He hadn’t 


meant anything: ‘when we play against 


Swedes we call them Swedes: when we 
play against Indians we call them In- 
dians; when we play against Catholics 


we cull thom rednecks.” Afterward, ace 


cording to Milton Gross of The New York 
Post, he insisted: “those New York Jews 


Were getting away with i. 


Three days ae on Jan. 2, City Col- 


lege’s faculty athletic committee passed 


a resolution; The New York school would 


sthodiile no more athletle events with 
any team coached by Shelton. The reso- 
lution was to be forwarded to Wyoming 
University. 


Shelton, stopping over in Pittsburgh, 


wasn’t upset. The president of his school 
had told him not to worry about it, he 


said. 
Da 


BOXING: Training Troubles 
Financially, times had never been bet- 


ter for boxing. Above the din of the cash 
registers, however, Nat Fleischer heard 
distinct danger signals. To check up, 


he spent months ferreting through his 


matchless files and sifting the talk that 
is always being passed along to the 59- 
year-old editor of Ring Magazine. Alto- 


sete, be Woke wp 9000 fighters 


eae week Fleischer told the boxing 
game it was in a jam: 


@ Many boxers are fighting three and 


four times a week under three or | 
different names. Punks get away with the 
use of good fighters’ names. 


(1 One boxer was licked ten craight times, 


another nine, and another thirteen mes 
in nineteen bouts. All were allowed to go 


on fighting, 


@ During the past year eleven boxers 
were killed in American rings. 


Fleischer’s recommendation: _ stricter 


supervision all aiid the le hicludlng 








Sans Snow: Florida publicity bureaus had to think up something to compete with 
all the ski talk snowballing around the country. The Florida women’s water ski 


Acme 


championship that they devised was won last week by 18-year-old Nance Stilley 


of Winter Haven. 


She won both the trick-riding and high-jumping events. 
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(horough examinations of fight handlers 
and their equipment and the appointment 
oui: of gymmasium supervisors to weed out 
ed unqualified fighters and watch training 
ld routines, 
th 
it For one handler’s answer, NEwswEEK 
So- sought out Whitey Bimstein, one of the 
ins best. He instantly agreed with Fleischer, 


even though he is no softie about what 


Qh, JB happens {0 prizehighters. Boxing know 


ool him as “The Cut Man,” a cold-eyed stu- 


he dent of blood-stopping who has worked .- 


in a good 20,000 corners in the United 


Stites, Canada, England, Fronoo, Sain 


> 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico in the last 28 
years. Joe Louis has sent men back to 
him with face cuts that looked as if they 


bet F had been made With al ak, He has 


cash worked in as many as ten corners in one 
card night, and afterward his sleeves looked 
up, like a butcher’s. 
TSB Just a Towel: But Bimetoin ond 
‘ l) MAIN 2ndeav- 
that ors to give his boys only the best. His 
59- “medicine” and “tools” are stuff he 
Alto- learned about from a New York police 
' 
CUNDOON VouNd 000, And his thobhods were 
xing copied from the late Doc Bagley, a 


master. Last week Bimstein couldn’t say 


and {™ as much for a lot of the handling he sees; 


lene Mere s too many glawes like the London 
h the gym I dropped into one day last year. 
I see ten fighters working out at the same 


ime. fy me-and nobody (aking care Of them. 


No headgear, no bandages, no mouth- 


mgt pieces, nobody to see that they didn’t 
overmatch theirselves when they sparred, 
: ) 
Hor thota tan bide there's one handler. 
OXETS but he’s a dope, just a towel swinger. He 
i don’t even have medicine and tools with 
ricter him » 
' 
4! 
uding As a man who has viewed thousands 


of ripped faces without batting an eye, 

Bimstein said; “It’s a tough enough game 

— leaving dopes take care of the 
s. 
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FOOTBALL: Rose Bowl Fever 


College football’s mounting ticket pres- 
sure produced an explosion at Pasadena, 
Calif., on Dec. 23. Several thousand fans 
rioted when an advertised public sale of 
7,900 Rose Bowl tickets turned out to 
be about 1,500. With the usual chagrin, 
they saw scalpers with plenty of tickets 
for $40 to $60 each. 

This time, the fans did more than 
swear, They organized a permanent 
Committee for Better Sport, Inc.,” de- 
Signed to get the. general public a better 


break on tickets, On Jan. 1, while the 
Hose Bowl crowd gathered, the commit: 
tee tuned twelve of the scalpers over to 
the police, The others were unloading 
their tickets at face value—$5.50 each. 

Otherwise, seventeen bowl games pro- 
duced gate receipts of $1,750,000 and 
these principal results: Illinois 45, U. C. 
L.A. 14; Georgia 20, North Carolina 10; 
Rice 8, Tennessee 0; Arkansas 0, Loui- 
Stana Staté 0; West 13, East 9; Oklahoma 
34, North Carolina State 13; Georgia 
Tech 41, St. Mary’s 19. 
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As blizzards blow, and your 


compass swings to the magnetic South, 










fly Delta to summer sunshine. Step off at Miami 
just six hours from Chicago, via 


non-stop Deltaliner. Or take Delta express 
flights to other points of the sun-tanned 


South, where weather and welcome USE 
AIR MAIL 


are equally warm, NOW 5¢ 


Cy’ 


INES 


General Offices, ATLANTA, GA. 


Call Your Travel Agent or Airlines Ticket Office 














THERE’S ROOM 


TO GROW 
IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Package Machinery Company 
of Springfield started in 1913 
with 35 employees, The healthy 
business environment of the Bay 
State has helped this aggressive 
company grow. It is expanding 
into a new $1,750,000 plant 
. . . and a payroll of more than 
$3,000,000 per year. 


Because of the many PLUS FACIL- 
ITIES, leading producers in many 
fields are expanding their invest- 
ment . . . and building for the 
future in Massachusetts. Impor- 
tant considerations are: (1) fast 
low-cost transportation to the 
nation’s markets, (2) top-ranking 
sea ports closer to the major 
centers of world trade, (3) un- 
excelled research facilities nearer 
at hand, (4) favorable, low cor- 
poration tax structures, (5) low 
insurance rates, and other factors 
worth knowing. 


Write for the ACTION 
BOOKLET, ‘The 
Open Book.” Massachu- 
setts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 
20 Somerset Street, 


Boston 8, Mass., Dept.C 


THERE’S 


ACTION 


NOW IN 


MASSACHUSETTS , 





HEART OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
MASS MARKET OF EIGHT MILLION 
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Scandal on a Shoestring 


by JOHN LARDNER 


There’s always a danger, in a time 
of boom-and-neurosis like this, that 
the sports business will develop a list 
to starboard by carrying its money on 
that side and its morals on the port 
side. The same is true of other insti- 
tutions. But I do not think, after a 


few weeks’ study of the chief scandal 
of the holiday season, the 
N.Y. Giants-Al Paris case, 
that the ship is ready to go 


down. 
To hear the press and the 


constables tell it, the Paris 
case has ramifications as far 
as Iran on the east and Iwo 
Jima on the west. The ghost 
of Arnold Rothstein is walk- 
ing two shifts a night. The 
capital investment in the fix, 
which started out at a 
modest $20,000, has risen to $2,000,- 
000, Any young lady who ever split 
a dry Martini with Mr. Paris can get 
her picture in the papers, if she has 
a passing grade below the knee-caps. 

On the other hand, the Paris-Giants 
case is now a radio gag. That may be 
the beginning of the end, for the best 
radio comic in the world finds it hard 
to sustain a topical jape for more than 
six weeks. If they do not get young 
Al tried by his peers pretty soon, the 
story may die before it comes to court. 


There is a point which has been 
raised quite often in the last few 
weeks, in re the alleged attempt of 
this man-about-town to seduce a cou- 
ple of football players in behalf of a 
“giant gambling ring.” Why, if the 
stakes were so big, did the gambling 
ring set about its work in such a slop- 
py, hit-or-miss way? No playwright 
or short-story writer would give you 
two bits for the technique of Mr. 
Paris, as outlined by the cops. 

The fact is, there seldom is any giant 
ring or conspiracy behind this kind of 
effort, and the effort is correspond- 
ingly slapdash and gauche. Now and 
then some group of bandits will give 
quite a lot of time, work, and thought 
to fixing a horse race. A horse is much 
easier to handle than a_two-footed 
athlete. You can paint him with water 
colors or oils to look like some other 
horse, and hardly get a peep out of 
him. You can wait to flash the word 
around the country and get your bet- 
ting operations set, and still the faith- 
ful steed will keep his trap shut. But 
fixing bipeds is harder. You can, as 
history shows, corrupt a game of ball, 
but you must do it on a shoestring 





and hope for the best. You cannot 
organize it. 

History’s classic example in this 
country is the World Series of 1919. 
That job has been widely misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. You hear 
that one: of those “rings,” under Mr. 


Rothstein, bribed the Chicago White 
Sox in neat bundles and 
then, with great efficiency, 
organized the betting coup 


from coast to coast. The 


truth is that the 1919 fix was 
purely a shoestring opera- 
tion, carried out on both 
sides with almost incredible 
informality. 

It began as an “idea” in 
the shapely skulls of a Mr. 
Sleepy Bill Burns and a Mr. 
Billy Maharg. They did not 
have a dollar between them; just an 


idea to sell. They conveyed the idea 
to Mr. Chick Gandil of the White Sox, 
who conveyed it to some of his col- 
leagues, whose unanimous opinion was 
that the idea would be more interest- 
ing if it came with an order of cash on 
the side. So Mr. Burns and Mr. Ma- 
harg set out to find a backer. 

Mr. Rothstein was one of the capi- 
talists whom they approached. He 
told them no. At the same time, with- 
out any doubt, he tucked the notion 
away in his mind for free use later on. 
The salesmen still had no cash, on 
the eve of the series. Then, at the last 
moment, a couple of opportunists who 
were strictly from hunger managed to 
borrow a pitifully small bankroll for 
Burns and Maharg, and the fix was in. 
Some of the Sox were paid half the 
agreed sum. Some were paid nothing 
but promises. They were in a frame 
of mind to dive, however, and dive 
they did, in the wistful hope that the 


balance of pay would come later. It 
didn’t. 


A great many powerful operators 
made money on the series, but only 
because they knew, from the sales 
campaign of Burns and Maharg, what 
was apt to happen. There can be few 
cases on record of a more random con- 
spiracy. Mr. Paris, accotding to the 
police story, proceeded in the same 
hopeful style but did not have the luck 
to find a dishonest athlete. I doubt if 
the total operations of himself and his 
“ring,” counting their first bets and 
then their copper bets, or layoffs, came 
to more than $30,000. These may be 
lax times in sport, friends, but going 
astray is easier said than done. 
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MUSIC 

Encore by Thibaud 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra presented two famous 
guests last week: the platinum-haired 
Leopold Stokowski as conductor, and the 
distinguished French violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud, as soloist. For a change, it was 
not Stokowski who drew the most ap- 
plause. The sold-out house at Carnegie 
Hall had come to hear Thibaud, and it 
was to him that the audience gave its 
ovation as the 66-year-old Frenchman 


>. «& 


walked on the stage to play Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” 
When Thibaud last appeared in the 


United States is unclear, He remembers 


1934 as the date, whereas The New York 
Times last reviewed him in 1932. How- 


ever many years ago it was does not really 
matter. Thibaud is still a master of the 
Franco-Belgian, school of violin playing. 
His tone is small, but exquisitely pure 
and sweet, and devoid of the lushness 
which characterizes the Russian school. 
In testimony thereof, his fellow fiddlers 
Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, and Nathan 
Milstein clapped as violently as anyone 








Thibaud and protégé, Arnold Eidus 


present. And Stokowski, who provided a 
perfect accompaniment, led the unaccus- 
tomed applause between movements. 
Diminished Third: As international- 
\y well-known as Thibaud is as a soloist, 
he is just as famous as a member of one 
of the greatest musical trios in history. 
In 1905, he and Alfred Cortot, the French 
pianist, and Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
‘cellist, began the memorable musical 
alliance that a war has now split asunder. 
Cortot is an accused French collabora- 
tionist and Casals has become deeply in- 
volved with the forces opposing Franco. 
“I have been unlucky with my friends’ 
politics,” says Thibaud. Although he dis- 
approves of “walking with the politic,” he 
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were famous before the New World 
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Ports, luxurious flavor and fragrance 
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himself lost one son in action in the war 
and another was taken prisoner by the 
Nazis. What he could do with his music, 
he did—but not for the Germans. 

But the trio and the tragedy of war 
are things of the past. What interests 
Thibaud now more than anything are 
two projects: the development of his film 
company and the future of young artists. 
The picture firm, called the Grande Com- 
pagnie des Artistes Internationales, was 
founded twelve years ago to perpetuate 
the great musical talents of the world— 
in straight concert and minus any Holly- 
woodish plots or sets. Before the war, 
Alexander Brailowsky, Cortot, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, and Thibaud were all re- 
corded on film, and now that hostilities 
are over, Thibaud hopes to catch more. 
Although the movies are designed pri- 
marily for interested individuals and stu- 
dents, the demand for them in South 
Africa was so great that Thibaud him- 
self will play there in concert next June. 

But beyond the films there is, to Thi- 
baud, the question of the advancement of 
young artists. To this end, the Margue- 
rite Long-Jacques Thibaud International 
Competition for violinists and pianists 
was held in December in Paris. Twenty- 
three countries were represented and, in 
the violin section, Arnold Eidus, the only 
American entered, won. Eidus, a 23- 
year-old New Yorker from the Bronx, is 
now in Europe enjoying rave notices and 
the rewards of his victory—a violin, 50,- 
000 francs, and some 30-odd appear- 
ances with major European symphonies. 
For Thibaud knows that to be heard ex- 
tensively is more vital to a youngster than 
money or cups. “If we don’t help the 
young people,” says Thibaud, “in twenty 
years music will become discouraged. I 
tell them [the orchestras] | ‘I play there 
if you engage my winner’. 


PP 


Billboard Scores 


Inaugurating its first Annual Music- 
Record Poll, the entertainment magazine 
Billboard last week rated “The Gypsy” 
as the top tune of 1946. “To Each His 
Own” came in second, and “Oh! What 
It Seemed to Be” placed third, just a few 
points ahead of “Five Minutes More.” 

The biggest popular retail record 
seller was Perry Como’s “Prisoner of 
Love” (Victor), which was ranked just 
ahead of Eddy Howard’s “To Each His 
Own” (Majestic) and the Ink Spots’ 
“The Gypsy” (Decca). The top-selling 
record spot for female vocalists was won 
easily by Dinah Shore on Columbia, and 
male honors went to Perry Como on Vic- 
tor, who had a considerable margin over 
Bing Crosby of Decca and Frank Sinatra 
of Columbia. The year’s best record-sell- 
ing band, surprisingly enough, was 
Frankie Carle on Columbia. 

Classically speaking José Iturbi led 
with his rendition of Chopin’s Polonaise 
No. 6 in A flat (Victor), and the top 
classical album seller was “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” played by Oscar Levant and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Columbia). 
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Do you know this about diamonds ? 


1 800 Styles in diamonds change! 

Seven generations ago (just before 
the name Corby’s came to Canada) diamonds 
were sometimes not cut, but simply polished 
as shown above. Diamonds were (and still 
are) weighed in carats, 142 carats equalling 


one ounce. ANTIQUE JEWELS FROM THE MARCUS COLLECTION 


1900 Diamond style in this year, 

Corby’s 42nd asa great Canadian 
name, featured the “brilliant” cut of 58 
facets. Each facet picks up sparkle, light 
and color. To assure maximum fire, “‘bril- 
liant’’ cut diamonds should have two-thirds 
of their depth below the setting. 
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1934 Oblong cut was high style, in 
Corby’s 76th year in Canada. 
This cut has 58 facets, but they reveal in- 
ternal structure of the stone, which there- 
fore must be perfect. Diamonds are classed 
perfect if magnified 10 times size with no 
visible flaw. 


People in the U. S. own four 


194 billion dollars worth of dia- 
monds, one half the world’s total. Diamonds 
have recognized value in every country. The 
name Corby’s has international value, too. 
Coming to the U.S. from Canada six years 
ago, Corby’s brings you a light, sociable 
whiskey that makes your favorite drink a 
real gem. Ask for the whiskey with the grand 
old Canadian name in your bar or store. 
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PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill. 
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Duggan’s International Dish 


The small, affable man with the hu- 
morous eyes nodded appreciatively as the 
outlines of the plan were deftly drawn. 
The more he heard, the more his en- 
thusiasm grew. The quiet eloquence of 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Elihu 
Root were hardly necessary to persuade 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, political-science 
professor at City College, New York, that 
they had hit upon a splendid idea. 

On Feb. 1, 1919, the Butler-Root idea 
materialized in the founding of the In- 
stitute of International Education, with 
Dr. Duggan as director and the Carnegie 
Corp. guaranteeing administrative ex- 
penses (sometimes as high as $60,000 
annually). Ahead lay a vast educational 
enterprise: the international exchange of 







1 students, professors, scholars, and men 

. of affairs on a scale never before at- 
tempted. 

Last week as the institute approached 

the beginning of its 29th year, Dr. Dug- 


Harris & Ewing 
The Duggans: Laurence carries on... 








gan, now 76, was in retirement. In an 
office on 45th Street near Fifth Avenue, 
mNew York, his son Laurence, a boy of 14 
when the Butler-Root plan was first pro- 
Biected, had taken command. The institute 
whad not merely survived the world’s 
Worst war; it was doing a bigger job than 
it ever had done. 

Export and Import: Dr. Duggan’s 
1919 problem was salesmanship. For a 
entury American students had gone 
abroad for postgraduate work in Euro- 
pean universities, but few foreigners had 
enrolled in American institutions. Dr. 
STONES Duggan first made the rounds of colleges 
at home; then, assured of support, he 

Sold the idea’ abroad. 
In the first 25 years of his directorship, 
the institute brought 6,000 students to 
. the United States, placed 2,500 Ameri- 
, ans in foreign universities, and imported 
i Some 300 lecturers. It also aided the 
ae state department in implementing the 








good-neighbor policy by bringing to this 
country Latin American students in in- 
creasing numbers—from 35 in 1938 to 
370 in 1943. 

The war stemmed the flow of Ameri- 
can students to Europe but did not al- 
together interfere with the westward 
movement of students and scholars from 
Europe and the Middle East. A typical 
entry in the institute’s report for 1944-45, 
listing foreign students, reads: “Salah El 
Abd, Fouad I University, Giza [Egypt]; 
Cairo School of Social Work; to Univer- 


_# 
Associated Press 


... the work started by Stephen in 1919 


sity of North Carolina (recipient of 
United States Government Travel and 
Maintenance Grants); Social Work.” , 
Currently there are about 15,000 for- 
eign students in this country despite the 
postwar crowding of colleges and uni- 
versities. Turkey is represented by 500, 
Egypt by 187, Iran and Iraq by about 


100 each, and Ethiopia by 70. On the: 


other hand, the institute has arranged 
for scholarships for more than 1,000 
GI’s abroad. European universities, ac- 
cording to Laurence Duggan, are anxious 
to get students from the United States; 
the presence of Americans adds to their 
prestige. Starting about 1948 American 
students on foreign scholarships will get 
United States Government support from 
the proceeds of American surplus war 
goods sold to countries where the uni- 
versities are situated. 

‘Duggan foresees an even more brilliant 
future for the institute than it enjoyed 
under his father (Norway, he observed, 
which used to send 500 students a year 
to Germany, is now interested in Ameri- 
can colleges). And he knows whereof he 
speaks. A graduate of Harvard, he 
joined the institute in 1929 to establish 
its Latin American Division. In 1930 he 
went to the State Department in the 
Division of American Republics, and in 
1944 became assistant diplomatic adviser 
to UNRRA. The institute, he feels, is 
his dish. 
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MOVIES 





Choices and Comments 


As the year ended, several organiza- 
tions took filmdom’s measure for 1946 
and came up. with these results: 


@ The 25th annual Film Daily poll con- 
sulted critics of 470 publications and 89 
radio stations about only those movies re- 
leased between Nov. 1, 1945, and Oct. 
31, 1946. Their choices: “The Lost Week- 
end,” “The Green Years,” “Anna and the 
King of Siam,” “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
“Spellbound,” “Saratoga Trunk,” “Henry 
V,” “Notorious,” “Leave Her to Heaven,” 
and “Night and Day.” 


@ Covering the whole of 1946, the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures listed its ten best in the following 
order of preference: “Henry V,” “Open 
City,” “The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
“Brief Encounter,” “A Walk in the Sun,” 
“It Happened at the Inn,” “My Darling 
Clementine,” “The Diary of a Chamber- 
maid,” “The Killers,” and “Anna and 
the King of Siam.” 


@ The New York Film Critics, repre- 
sented by eighteen daily reviewers, chose 
“The Best Years of Our Lives” as the 
outstanding picture of the year, and 
“Open City” as the finest foreign film. 


@ The British film critics’ annual survey, 
viewing Hollywood with distaste, con- 
cluded that French pictures easily rank 
first, with Russia, England, Switzerland, 
and Denmark fighting hard for second, 
third, and fourth places. Since nine-tenths 
of the movies examined were American, 
Hollywood’s disappearance from the list 
evoked such comment as “the undeniable 
staleness of films coming from the United 
States,” and the slightly obscure observa- 
tion from The New Statesmen that Holly- 
wood is “contentedly slavish and in pos- 
session, for the moment, of the biggest 
market in the world.” 


-ppeddararttare 





James Mason, alias Captain Jackson 


Pidgeon Hunt 


“The Secret Heart” is something like 
a professional wrestling match—Claudette 
Colbert and Walter Pidgeon act con- 
vincingly and it never gets exactly dull, 
but there is the inescapable feeling that 
the whole thing was preordained. 

Translating the plot into movie English, 
Miss Colbert is the widow of a banker 
who killed himself when his juggling of 
the depositors’ money got out of hand. 
His daughter (June Allyson) thinks he 
died of a heart attack, and worships his 
memory with a brooding fierceness. Her 
brooding is only partially alleviated by 
her falling in love with Pidgeon, an old 
suitor of her stepmother’s. She is brought 
to her senses when she finds out how her 
father really died, which leaves her free 











Colbert and Pidgeon act convincingly and escape dullness 
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to go around with boys of her own age 
and takes such a load off Miss Colbert’s 
mind that she, in turn, is free to marry 
Pidgeon. (THE SEcrET Heart. M-G-M, 
Edwin H. Knopf, producer. Robert Z. 
Leonard, director.) 


ows 


Very Wicked Lady 


Seldom does a movie happen along - 
whose title actually understates the 
theme. Such a one, however, is “The 
Wicked Lady’—a Gainsborough melo- 
drama about a cold-blooded and immoral 
wench who, during the reign of Charles 
II, menaces the highways with all the 


aplomb of a Dick Turpin. But aside from # 


this somewhat novel and flamboyant 
ferocity, “Lady” staggers under a load 
of improbable twists, corny hysterics, and 
stilted dialogue. 

As the socialite wife of Sir Ralph 
Skelton by day and a highway-woman 
by night, Margaret Lockwood rarely dis- 
plays her usual finesse. Her partner in 
crime, a notorious Capt. Jerry Jackson 
(James Mason), comes off considerably 
better, as does Patricia Roc, the innocent 
and wronged “other” woman. And be- 
cause he never appears, Charles II seems 
about the only male of the period to es- 
cape Miss Lockwood’s flaming guns and 
sexy wiles. (THE Wickep Lapy, Univer- 
sal-International. R. J]. Minney, producer. 
Leslie Arliss, director.) 


Men Without Weapons 


Back in 1936 André Malraux, the ¥ 
famous French novelist, soldier, and ex- 
plorer, joined the Spanish loyalists and 
for three years fought Fascism as a squad- 
ron chief in the Republican air forces. 
From his experience in Spain he wrote a 
novel, “L’Espoir,” which was published 
in the United States as “Man’s Hope.” 
Then, in 1938, while Barcelona was still 
under bombardment, Malraux produced 
and directed a film that dramatized two 
incidents from his novel. 

When Franco took over, “Man’s Hope” 


was smuggled out of Spain for editing in 


Paris, where the modernist composer 
Darius Milhaud contributed a muted and & 


highly effective score, At this time the 
French censors, nervously aware of the 
Munich pact, banned the film from public 
exhibition, Released after the liberation, 
in 1945 it won the Louis Delluc film 


award—French equivalent of a Holly- 
wood “Oscar.” This month “Man’s Hope’ 


will be shown for.the first time in the® 


United States. 
Emotionally and pictorially, the Mal- 


raux film is a stirring record of men with: 


out weapons fighting desperately for an! 
ideal. The objectives in this campaign are ? 


the bombing of a Franco-held airfield and § 
of a strategic bridge in enemy territory. | 


Malraux has. made both foredoomed er § 
terprises as exciting as anything Holly- 


wood has turned out in the comfort 0% 


its air-conditioned stages. 
The members of the cast are nonpro- 


fort 0 
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Newsweek tor 


E. A. Nicholas 


President 
Farnsworth Television and Radio Corp: 


Cpohait and Founsuoith 


"We choose Newsweek to advertise The Capehart 
and The Farnsworth phonograph-radios because 
we have a quality story to tell. Since 1941 
when we began to use Newsweek regularly, we 
have felt this audience particularly receptive 


-to our story. During the war when there were 


no consumer goods, we offered a series of art 
portfolios depicting the world’s music master- 
pieces as interpreted for Capehart and Farns- 
worth by eminent painters. More than a quarter | 
of a million portfolios were distributed, due 
to the tremendous response, a large propor-— 
tion of which came from Newsweek readers." 
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fessionals—peasants and members of the 
International Brigade, Catholics and 
Communists, Spaniards and Frenchmen, 
Italians and Germans who were fighting 


and dying even as Malraux’s camera was 


recording their battle. The actors do no 
more than play themselves, and no more 


is needed. The photography is magnif- 
cent. The profound understanding of 
these people and their own little world 
war, is universal in its appeal. (Man’s 
Hore. La Compagnie Continentale Ciné- 
matographique. Released by  Lopert 
Films. André Malraux, producer-director.) 
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Repeat Number 


If “The Time, the Place and the Girl” 
didn’t have a plot, it would be a good, 
if gaudy, vaudeville show. As it is, the 
players must take the rap for a mildewed 
story first screened in 1929. Chief in- 
gredients are the required war between 
the sexes, the familiar battle between 
swing and classical music, and_ that 
doddering device, the musical within a 
musical. 

Fortunately, the Arthur Schwartz-Leo 
Robin score provides several numbers 
that make this chore a lot easier for 
Dennis Morgan and Jack Carson as the 
penniless song-and-dance men_ turned 
Broadway producers, and for Martha 
Vickers and Janis Paige, who tag along 
with the boys for several reasons, in- 
cluding the singing. The incidental en- 
tertainment includes Carmen Cavallaro, 
the Condos brothers, and Chandra Kaly 
and his dancers. But it is Jack Car- 
son who saves an ailing script by find- 
ing laughs ‘where the authors forgot 


to put them. (THE TIME, THE PLACE. 


AND THE Girt. Warner Brothers. Alex 
Gottlieb, producer. David Butler, direc- 
tor. Technicolor.) 


Janis Paige aids an ailing script 
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Getting Along With Moscow 
The first 289 pages of “The Strange 


Alliance” make up one of the most valu- 
able and interesting first-hand reports on 


Russia we have had in a long time. The 


author, Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, now 
retired, is a professional soldier who was 


secretary to the Joint Chiefs of Staff when 


he was sent to Russia in 1943. The mili- 
tary mission he commanded there was in- 
tended to expedite Lend-Lease ship- 
ments, to coordinate military operations 
between the Red Army and the Allies 
in Europe, and to plan with the Red 
Army General Staff for the entry of Rus- 
sia into the war against Japan. 

That experience and background give 
General Deane’s report a validity it 
would be difficult to surpass. His mission 
accomplished each of its objectives, yet 
as an example of Allied cooperation it 
was a disappointment on every score. 
Everybody knows by now that our offi- 
cials find the Russians “hard to get along 
with.” This book is a blueprint which 
puts life and substance into that phrase. 

The last section of the book is less 
original than the three preceding parts. 
It is called “Can We Get Along With 
Russia?” The conclusion Deane reaches 
is less exceptional than is his factual ac- 
count of personal experiences. The con- 
clusion is: “Once the policies of present 
Soviet leadership are modified there will 
be nothing to prevent an enduring 
friendship between the Soviet Union and 
the United States which will ensure a 
lasting peace.” He says there is “some 
prospect” that we can force those leaders 
to change their policies. On the basis 
of his own experience, however, the 
prospect does not seem very bright. (THE 
STRANGE ALLIANCE. By John R. Deane. 
344 pages. Viking. $3.75.) 


Pickings by Seaver 


A literary event which annually causes 
somewhat more of a stir in publishing 
circles than its mediocre’sales seem to war- 
rant is the appearance of Edwin Seaver’s 
“Cross Section” anthology. Unlike other 
anthologists, Seaver does not thumb 
through the pickings of other editors but 
uses only the unpublished works . of 
known and unknown writers, with em- 
phasis on the latter. Publishers view Sea- 
vers project with interest, and even be- 
fore the book is released, literary agents, 
book and magazine editors, and, of 
course, all the Hollywood story depart- 
ments, fine-comb its contents in hope of 
discovering new talent. 

The results have generally been to the 
good. Although his “Cross Section” series 
is only in its third year, he has already 
produced some literary scoops. Evidence 
of this is his inclusion in last year’s vol- 
ume of a part of Norman Rosten’s fine 
long poem, “The Big Road” (NEws- 
WEEK, June 17, 1946), months before it 
came out in book form. In the first “Cross 
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European—Engel 
Seaver explores the unpublished 


Section” was included Helen Wolfert’s 
recently published and, for a poem, pop- 
ularly successful, “Nothing Is a Wonder- 
ful Thing.” 

Knowns and Unknowns: “Cross 
Section 1947” is newsworthy. It boasts 
examples by at least two unknown writers 
whose first full-length books are sched- 
uled for publication later this year: Pru- 
dencio de Pereda and J. F. Powers. It 
also contains a part of Leonard Ehrlich’s 
forthcoming novel, “The Free and the 
Lonely.” Ehrlich has not been heard from 
since his moving novel about John Brown, 
“God’s Angry Man,” appeared in 1932. 

Though “Cross Section 1947” is less 
experimental than previous volumes, its 
contributors show on the whole a note- 
worthy craftsmanship and artistry. The 
range of mood and subject matter is wider. 
The selections include some satiric and 
comic pieces, a type of writing Seaver 
has hitherto neglected. There are war 
stories by such GI writers as Basil Heat- 
ter (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 9, 1946) and 
Robert Lowry, and a burlesque by Wil- 
liam March, author of “Company K” 
and a first-world-war veteran. 

Ann Petry, author of that fine- first 
novel, “The Street,” has a hard-hitting 
study on Harlem life in “In Darkness 
and Confusion.” Jo Sinclair, winner of 
the 1946 Harper Prize, with “Waste- 
land,” presents another study in psychol- 
ogy, “Two Brothers.” Meridel LeSueur, 
author of “North Star Country,” offers a 
fierce and poetic novelette, “O Prairie 
Girl, Be Lonely.” Other distinguished 
Pieces are by Marjorie Stengel, Terry 
Morris, Bogart Carlaw, and James Tur- 
ner Jackson. (Cross SEcTION 1947. 
Edited by Edwin Seaver. 516 pages. 
Simon &> Schuster. $3.50.) 


Per 


Inside the Wild Blue Yonder 
Twelve years ago there appeared, with- 
out much fanfare, a first novel entitled 


‘Slim.” At that time there was much 
talk about the literature of the proletariat. 


any young novelists, trying hard to. 
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write about workers, botched their jobs 
terrifically. They had the ideology, but 
not much else. William Wister Haines, 
who obviously had been around in his 
shirtsleeves, was an exception. Short on 
ideology but long in knowledge of men 
who work and the way they do the work, 
his novel about the men who string the 
high-tension wires along railroad rights 
of way stood out refreshingly. It was well 
written, exciting, and to the point. 
Since 1934 Haines has published one 
other novel, “High Tension,” and spent a 
great deal of time in Hollywood, writing 
scripts. In March 1942, he went into the 


Weather and the German defenses are 
his most immediate enemies. But Wash- 
ington, with its politics and a trio of trav- 
eling Congressmen, and the joint Allied 
command, with its jealousies, are equally 
thwarting. It is against this background 
that Haines sets his story of loyalties, 
of sacrifice, of heroism and cowardice. 
It is a story that takes in the lowest me- 
chanic and the highest commanders. 
Haines has integrated the component 


parts skillfully. Most of the time, of | 


course, he is concerned with the prob- 
lems of the majors, colonels, and generals 
whose responsibility the success of the 


International 


American bombers and Nazi fighters weave vapor trails over Germany 


Air Forces as lieutenant on the head- 
quarters intelligence staff in Washington. 
Later he was on the overseas staff of the 


Eighth Air Force and the Strategic Air 
Forces. In these two positions he became 
as well informed about what makes an air- 
man tick as he was, twelve years ago, 
about the pole climbers and splicers in 


“Slim.” The result of his keen observa- 
tions is another novel. While it has some 
of the slickness of Hollywood, “Command 
Decision” is an excellent story. The 
protagonist of “Command Decision’ is 


Brigadier General Dennis, commander 
of a division of heavy bombers in Eng- 
land. He is a fine officer, who has spent 
his life in the Army fighting for the air 
force. His son is named William Mitchell 
Dennis, which shows which side the old 
man was on in the days between wars. 

The Risky Stitch: Dennis dreams 
up, from his deep knowledge of fighting 
by air, Operation Stitch (“a stitch in time 
saves nine”)—the bombing of three jet- 
bomb plants deep inside Germany, be- 
yond fighter protection for his bombers. 
It is a hazardous operation, threatening 


heavy losses of machines—and men. But 
in Dennis’s mind it is worth the effort, as 


the nickname Operation Stitch implies. 


fighting is. Sometimes in dealing with the 
brass he is bitter; again he is angry. Be- 
cause of these deep emotions his book-— 


while conforming to the pat rules of 
novels, including the triumph of virtue— 
is a fine exposition of the war as it was 
fought. (ComMaNpD Decision. By Wil- 


liam Wister Haines. 258 pages. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


on 


Blunden’s Shelley 
Edmund Blunden, an English poet, 


teacher, and critic who has made a career 
of writing about the lives of British poets 
—Shakespeare, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 
particularly—now turns his attention and 


literary skill to Percy Bysshe Shelley. His 
book “Shelley: A Life Story,” written dur- 
ing the war years, was published some 
time ago in England. There it won un- 


stinted praise from The London Times, } 
which lately has been looking askance at | 


the research of American investigators 
into the mystery of “the Shelley legend. 
Blunden makes no attempt to dispel the 
Shelley legend. He thinks the poet will 
remain a mystery for a long time, in spite 
of the investigators and no matter what 
new forged documents designed to 
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“whitewash” Shelley’s career may be ex- 
“posed. 
‘ Blunden has produced a fascinating, 
4 & authoritative, and detailed study of Shel- 
| ley, who emerges from his pages very 
much a human being. As time goes by, 
: Shelley at the hands of his modern ad- 
: mirers is forced to shed the ethereal 
© & cloak wrapped around him by the Vic- 
© & torians. But Shelley’s poetry does not 
S: & change: the poet merely stands revealed 
a = more nearly as he must have been—a 
\. man, in the full sense. 
“" Capacity Called Genius: Blunden’s 
he @ biography is directed, not at the Shelley 

student, but at the general reader to 
.whom, he says, “I hoped to give the 
clearest narrative I could of a most ad- 
venturous and many-sided life.” In this 
he has succeeded, as well as in his at- 
tempt to describe “the supreme capacity 
called genius” which, he feels, existed in 
Shelley more than in any other poet of 
his time, or perhaps since. 


Making use of the vast library of Shel- 
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his research are hidden from the reader 

in pages of admirably smooth prose. 
Neither Blunden nor any one else has, 
however, been able to discover what 

really took place between the sensitive 

Shelley and Harriet Westbrook, his wife, 

before their separation. And there are 


many other mysteries of his life that can 
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CREATED BY A MASTER | 
FOR ALL THE WORLD TO ENJOY mr 


Among paintings, the “Mona Lisa” is 
unique. Among fine liqueurs, Coin- 
treau—created by Edouard Cointreau 
in 1848— is equally unique. In98 years, 
its fame has spread to five continents. 
Try \w—in a Side Car before dinner, 


= BI GGT SINOET 99.9 NEN MOnDE Npnons) 


80 Proof ~.« Produced & Bottled by Cointreau Ltd. 





LEQNARDO DA VINCI 
7 (1452-1519) 
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Bonly be guessed at. But even if they were 
solved they probably would not substan- 





tially change the portrait of Shelley as 
painted by Blunden. 


Blithe Spirit: Shelley’s life is famil- 
iar, in outline, to every schoolboy. ~ he ; 
Blunden makes us see vividly the shy, a 
sensitive, imaginative boy growing up in 
ook— (Sussex, rebelling at school traditions, 
es of voiding dull routine, and expressing 
rtue— Ig himself in the writing of trashy romances. 
t was fg Later we see him at Oxford, experiment- tself, y n 
Wwil- @ ing with chemistry, writing verse, refus- weeks of fun without 
antic- Hing to bow to authority, and eventually much 
being expelled. From Oxford to London ee 
the picture shifts, and from his cousin | 
Harriet Grove his amorous interest turns 
to the beautiful and, according to Blun- 
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MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
ln the brief 30 years before he drowned : 


somé ear Via Reggio, Shelley’s career was 
yn un- f@hectic but it was a directed and not an 
Times, )9“"less career, and it was built upon pre- 
nce at @CONceived standards with which Shelley 
igators j@ ‘Vas ever consistent. The story of Shelley, 
gen Fu Ke all its conflicts, is naturally the story 
yel the BO" Many people-of Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
et will John Keats, and many more—and Blunden 
n spite tells it extremely well. (SHELLEY: A LIFE 
r what 


story. By Edmund Blunden. 388 pages. 
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Draft boosters give constant cir- 


culation of heat when equipped 
with reliable. . 


Kedmondt 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
15 Broad Street, New York City 

One of America’s Largest Commercial Banks. Erected 

1927: Trowbridge & Livingston: Architects; Meyer, 

Strong & Jones, Engineers; Thompson-Starrett, Gen- 

eral and Heating Contractors. Heating Modernization 


1940: Jaros, Baum & Bolles, Engineers: Child & 
cott-Donohue, Inc., Heating Contractors. 


Buildings are important tools to 
Chase National, a Webster Heating 
System user ever since Webster Vac- 
uum System Equipment was in- 
stalled in Chase’s 42 Trinity Place™ 
property in 1920. 


In 1927, when the present Chase 
National Bank Building was erected 
at 15 Broad Street, a Webster Vac- 
uum System was installed. In 
1940, following apolicy of keeping 
its tools sharpened, Chase installed 
a 3-zone Webster Moderator System, 
incorporating expertly sized W ebster 


Metering Orifices and automatic 
continuous heating. 


If your building has an outdated 
vacuum heating system without 
control or with inadequate on-and- 


off control, we suggest that now is 
a good time to consider a heating 


modernization program. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principe! U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Webster 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
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Springtime for Politics 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wien a Taft at the wheel of the 
steering committee and an Ickes back 
organizing reform movements, nostal- 
gic dreams creep over those of us who 
have lived a span of years. Things 
seem, once more, what they used to 
be. 

After all, it seems natural to have 
Republicans back in office. For 80-odd 
years they seemed to be accepted as 
inevitable rulers. They were 
and are comfortable  fel- 
lows, They didn’t want to 
change things much, _be- 
cause things had been good 
for them. They were not 
people to get nervous about 
criticism. They took the 
philippics of Democrats and 
the tirades of radicals in 
their stride. They didn’t 
worry much about their 
methods. And when the 
country was doing all right, we found 
Republican rulers satisfactory embodi- 
ments of a leisurely authority. Their 
voke was easy, and, because they were 
taxpavers themselves, their burden 
was light. 

Democratic interludes under Grover 
Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson 
seemed mere aberrations. Republicans 
got careless or divided among them- 
selves, and a Democrat got into the 
White House. But Cleveland and Wil- 
son were not disturbing. Even F. D. R. 
seemed like another Cleveland or 


Wilson—at first. To Republicans oppo- 


sition, occasionally successful opposi- 
tion, was part of the order of nature. 
Republicans always came back when 


things got stable again. 


Despite economic pains and trou- 
bles, that’s how it seems again as 1947 


comes in. All over the land Republican 
governors are starting their terms. 
They are proposing nothing very ex- 


citing: tax cuts here and there, veter- 
ans’ housing, good roads, refurbished 
prisons and lunatic asylums. People 
are not being asked to meet impend- 


ing doom. 
One of the greatest assurances that 
normal times have come is the restor- 


ation of reformers to their wonted 
roles. Men like Ickes and Wallace and 
La Guardia were never comfortable 


in public office, They seemed strained 


and nervous. The harness of authority 
raised blisters. Although they were 
authentically in power, with great 


majorities behind them, they still 


acted like minority leaders. They 





snapped at their critics. They sniffed 
a crisis every morning. 

Now they are back in their old 
milieu, organizing citizens’ commit- 
tees, writing manifestos, fighting 
among themselves, screaming at com- 
placent Republicans, threatening to 
form new third parties. ° 


Much has changed in the past four- 


teen years. Principles and practices 
unknown in the old days 
are here. They are gains— 
social gains, if you will. Re- 
publicans will accept them. 
It would be difficult to elim- 
inate them, and Repub- 
lican rulers are not inter- 
ested in difficult tasks. They 
can live with change, as 
long as somebody else does 
the changing. 

President Truman seems 
to have caught the spirit of 
the age. He is, as PM petulantly says, 
“hell bent on normalcy.” He can live 
with Republicans. He believes in get- 
ting along. To toss a score of war pow- 
ers out would have spoiled F. D. R’s 
New Year’s dinner. Truman probably 
helped himself to another plate of 
turkey and stuffing, 


This capacity of the President to 
adapt himself to the spirit of the times 
is something that overconfident Re- 
publicans may overlook. They should 
not assume that the 1948 election is 
in the Republican bag. Truman can 
be reelected. He is one man, and 


Republican leaders are many and 
varied. He still has the veto power, 
a lot of patronage and a first mort- 
gage on the votes of a dozen states. 
He is, on average, entitled to lucky 


breaks in the next year or two. He 
is not hard to like. And, to repeat, 


he can adapt himself to that middle- 


of-the-road course which Americans 
momentarily prefer. 


The inhibitions imposed by war, 
the approach to war and the birth- 
pangs of peace are gone. We shall not 


have to find some critical national in- 
terest to justify political differences 
of opinion. We can even indulge in a 


bit of humor about our rulers with- 


out cries of bad taste or trading-with- 
the-enemy. Politics is our national 


avocation, our escape from economic 
worries, foreign perplexities, personal 


complications, and the fear of -death. 
Life will win back lost interest, and, 


what is equally important, the country 
will be better off. 
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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De luxe 4-door sedan 
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Sensationally new! First real postwar car 


wins nation-wide acclaim for Studebaker! 





Painstaking care puts long life into your Studebaker 
—From machining of parts to upholstering, excep 
onal craftsmanship marks every step of a Stude- 
haker’s construction. Long-time neighbors, fathers 


and sons, make up the unique Studebaker working 
force. Pictured is a body plant team—George Scheibel- 


hut and his sons, ‘g¢ junior. Richard and Robert, 


A, emma of Americans have 
rt been thrilled to their toes 
by their first look at this dar- 
ingly different new Studebaker. 


With its completely new post- 
war design, the new Studebaker 
is clearly established as one car 


with unquestioned right to the 


designation— “‘1947”” model. 
Delighted motorists every- 


where agree it’s the stand-out 
car in dollar value, as well as in 


advanced styling, because it’s $0 
thoroughly postwar throughout. 
Studebaker’s progressiveness, 


if fact, has been the subject of 


columns of approving comment 
in a number of the nation’s lead- 


ing magazines and newspapers. 


Far advanced in appearance 
and performance, amazingly 


roomy, solid and sound in con- 
struction, the 1947 Studebaker 


particularly excels in a cradled 
ride that’s nothing short of a 
postwar comfort miracle. 


_— : ‘ 

You re certainly doing your- 
self a good turn, if you’ve de- 
cided to defer your new-car buy- 


‘ ‘ . 
Ing til] you can proudly drive 
your own distinctive 1947 Stude- 


baker Ch ampion or Commander, 


STUDEBAKER 


First by far with a 
prewer car 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27,Indiana, U.S.A. 





THIs YEAR, The House of Seagram celebrates its 90th 
birthday. Since 1857, Seagram craftsmen have been work- 


ing“to make finer whiskies... make them taste better.” To 
understand how brilliantly they have succeeded, taste 


StENDED wetsnt? 


7 Crown —Seagram’s finest American whiskey. Youll 


promise yourself many happy returns of that pleasur- 
able experience. 


Seagram's chm J Coun 


DESIGNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE TODAY, TOMORROW AND ALWAYS 


Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Bui ding, New 
} 
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